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WHAT THE QUALITY GROUP MONTHLIES 
ARE BUYING 


By Joun GALiLisHaw 


Mr. GALuisHaw continues his discussion of editorial trends. 


Last 


month he powmted out “what the big circulation weeklies are buying.” 


HEN writers talk of the “quality” 

group, they have in mind Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, and the Atlantic. It is these 
three magazines which form the subject 
of this inquiry. On all sides, writers 
hear the advice, “Study the markets for 
which you propose to write.” But this 
advice is of very little use unless the 
examiner has some analytical powers. 
In an article in a trade journal for 
writers, the person making the examina- 
tion of a story from one of these mag- 
azines, in an attempt to point out the 
essential characteristics of the story for 
the quality group, illustrated the danger 
of jumping to a conclusion. The con- 
clusion which this writer reached was 
that for the popular magazines “the 
story ends happily.” The story from 
the quality magazine was classified as 
“a bitter common tragedy.” 

As a point of departure, this general 
distinction between “tragedy” and “happy 
ending” is, though loose, satisfactory 
enough. But the development of that 
conclusion is quite at variance with what 
is actually the case. The analyst goes 
on to say, talking about the story which 
was analyzed, the story of a woman who 
found her husband and baby growing 





away from her, that in a popular mag- 
azine like Good Housekeeping “by some 
clever feminine trick she wins back her 
husband’s love, and then, realizing that 
her baby is unable to bear the full weight 
of mature adult love, she lets up on him 
and thus wins back his affection.” 

That is a pretty safe generalization 
to make; and the writer reading the 
analysis will not be misled if he co- 
relates this finding with the finding 
that the popular magazine stories have 
“happy endings.” He can make his gen- 
eral category for the “woman’s interest 
popular magazines,” and he will be justi- 
fied in concluding that the characteristic 
story for this market will show a solu- 
tion of a problem, with a “happy end- 
ing.” The natural opposite of this would 
be the solution of a problem with an 
“unhappy ending.” But this is not at 
all what the writer indicates as the 
material for the story for the quality 
magazines. He goes on thus: “But in 
real life the mother would raise a stub- 
born aloof boy, and eat her heart out 
living with a man who looked on her 
critically or carelessly as the mood was 
on him and cheated on the outside.” 

As a matter of fact, this is an entirely 
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wrong conclusion. To present this mate- 
rial would be to present the material of 
a novel, and not in any sense the mate- 
rial of the short story; and to try to 
present it within the space limitations 
imposed upon the writer of a short story 
by the quality group would be a mani- 
fest impossibility. It would be impossible, 
certainly, without resorting to the dullest 
form of narration which is summary. 
The rearing of any kind of boy takes 
time; and the passage of time, if the 
happenings that occur during its passing 
are to be portrayed, takes up space; 
more space than is available to the 
short story writer. The conclusion that 
the “unhappy ending,” or the “bitter 
common tragedy,” is the characteristic 
feature of the material published by the 
quality group is just one of those con- 
clusions that isn’t borne out by the facts. 
The difference is not primarily one of 
material at all. It is one of structure 
and function. There are “happy end- 


ings” in the quality group, and there 


are comic interludes. The writer who 
approaches the quality market from the 
point of view of material alone is bound 
to be misled. Like the blind man who 
felt the elephant’s tail and said that 
an elephant was like a rope, he is 
accurate but superficial. The stories in 
the quality group magazines are incom- 
plete, structurally and functionally. 
The stories in the popular magazines 
are complete—for the most part—both 
structurally and functionally. Perhaps, 
it would be more strictly accurate to say 
that they are complete structurally be- 
cause they are complete functionally. 
The stories in the quality magazines 
bear the same relation to a complete 
story that a log cabin or a garage or 
an artist’s studio does to a complete 
house, equipped for living. In the com- 
plete house, the kitchen, the bedrooms, 
the dining room, the living quarters, and 
whatever other functional divisions are 
felt necessary are included. But in the 
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log cabin, the garage, or the studio, 
some functional units are omitted because 
the designer does not think them neces- 
sary; or, what is more pertinent to this 
inquiry, the purchaser or client of the 
designer doesn’t want them. 

Any competent examination of the 
stories in the quality magazines will 
disclose that the purchasers don’t want 
functionally complete stories; function- 
ally complete, that is, in the sense in 
which the popular magazine stories are 
complete. The popular magazine story 
recognizes that the various divisions 
(the Beginning, the Body, and the End- 
ing) of a short story cach have different 
functions. In the Beginning, the func- 
tions performed by the different units or 
combinations of units are these: To 
present a Disturbing Condition. To 
present the Disturbance arising from this 
Condition. To present a Program or 
a Choice which will change this Condition 
into one which is desirable or at least 
tolerable. To align for the reader the 
different forces that will engage in con- 
flict before a solution is reached. 

These four functions of the Beginning 
automatically prepare for the conflicts 
or tests which occur in the Body; and 
to present these tests and reports upon 
the victory of one or the other force 
is the function of the units in the Body 
of the popular story. 

Finally, it is the function of the units 
which make up the Ending to present the 
Solution and the Sequel. 

But, there are two other functional 
divisions which occupy a sort of No 
Man’s Land or neutral strip between the 
Body and the Ending. Whether they 
belong to one more than to the other 
is debatable. These functional divisions 
present the Black Moment when the 
way out is not clear, and, following that, 
the New Stimulus which suggests the 
Solution. This Solution may be either 
happy or unhappy; either achievement 
or abandonment. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that if these 
are present in practically all cases in the 
popular short story, and that if they 
are not all present in the stories pub- 
lished in the quality group, then the 
distinguishing feature of the quality 
group stories is a functional incomplete- 
ness. It is this functional incompleteness 
which explains the difference in length 
between the 3,000 to 3,500 word stories 
of the quality group and the 5,000 to 
7,000 word stories of the popular mag- 
azines. Not until this is understood can 
the writer who asks himself the question, 
“Will my stories be purchased by the 
quality group?” be able to make an 
analysis which will be of any help to 
him. ‘Then he can become interested 
in happy or unhappy endings with some 
understanding as to his technical task. 
Not only is the story for the quality 
group different in emphasis, but it is 
actually a completely different form, as 
different as is an artist’s studio from a 
modern multiple apartment building on 
Park Avenue in New York. It is a 


completely different form because it has 


completely different functions. It has 
fewer functions. 

In the popular magazine story, the 
interest is primarily in the dramatic 
clash of forces, the tests of strength in 
the Body, and in the Solution. The 
Sequel is not depended upon to carry 
much weight of interest. 

In the quality group stories, the 
emphasis is quite different. The chief 
functional division to carry the weight 
of interest is that division in the Begin- 
ning which presents the Disturbance aris- 
ing from the Condition. In most cases 
there is no Solution; although there is 
frequently a Sequel which contains a 
good deal of interest by contributing 
ironic significance. In all stories, of 
course, the functional division convey- 
ing to the reader the knowledge of a 
Disturbing Condition is included. The 
Disturbance need not necessarily be an 
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unpleasing one. Usually, though, it is. 
It is because there is frequently no 
Solution to a problem of behavior that 
the effect conveyed is that of the “un- 
happy ending.” But to approach the 
problem of fitting your writing for the 
demands of the market from such an 
angle is to be like the blind man and 
the elephant. Approached functionally, 
the story for the quality market is a 
very simple one to recognize. 

The editors, with an allowance for cer- 
tain personal idiosyncrasies, buy pretty 
much the same material in all the quality 
group magazines. ‘They are interested 
in the emotional responses of people to 
Disturbing Conditions. Where the popu- 
lar magazines confine themselves almost 
exclusively to the realm of romantic love, 
the quality group has a wider range 
psychologically. ‘The March issues of 
the Atlantic and of Harper’s and the 
February issue of Scribner’s include a 
representative range. I have chosen 
the February issue of Scribner’s because 
the March issue, while more representa- 
tive of the special idiosyncrasies of 
Scribner’s editors, is not as generally 
representative of the group as is the 
February issue. 

The philosophy of the quality group 
editors as opposed to the philosophy of 
the popular magazine editors is that 
free will has very little to do with 
responses to Disturbing Conditions. The 
philosophy of the popular magazines is, 
by and large, that an American faced 
with a Disturbing Condition is disturbed 
only sufficiently to find a way out. The 
quality group observes the fish caught 
on the hook. 

When I say that the material is 
very much the same I have in mind 
the two stories, “Old Brandy” by 
A. W. Smith in the Atlantic and 
“A Day Off” by Walter Gilkyson in 
Scribner’s. The first might have been 
a portion of Galsworthy’s “The Stoic,” 
and the second might equally have been 
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a portion of the same author’s “Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte.” 
the study of the responses of an old 
gentleman to a Disturbing Condition, 
and in both the Sequel is the death of 
the old gentleman. The second story 
in the Atlantic deals also with an old 
man; in this case a desert rat, and with 
the reactions of the discovery of an 
amethyst mine upon a man and his wife 
to whom he discloses his find. 

The story, “Turnstile,” by Evelyn 
Scott in Scribner’s deals with the dis- 
turbance of a mother who learns unex- 
pectedly of her son’s marriage to a very 
beautiful girl. The story, “Boys Are 
Bad,” by Carroll E. Robb deals with 
a shopgirl who allows herself to be 
picked up by a boy who gets drunk 
and is haled into court. She gets a 
lawyer to defend him. As compared 
with the shopgirl stories of O. Henry 
designed for popular consumption two 
decades ago, the story is a very interest- 
ing exhibit; although the romantic love 
story of this kind is still being published 
in the popular magazines. 

But the interesting thing about the 
stories in Scribner’s and the Atlantic 
and the story, “Cocktail Party,” by 
Janet C. Owen in Harper’s is that they 
deal with a stratum of society which 
might, in a more clearly differentiated 
social organization, be known as the 
upper middle classes. 

Where they deal with other classes, 
they deal with them in an aloof manner, 
as scientists examine strange insects 
under the microscope, interested in their 
strange responses, but nevertheless hav- 
ing no slightest concept that they can 
be anything other than strange. The 
prospector and the shopgirl are what 
some writers call “flat” characters: that 
is, no effort is made by the writer to 
connect them with anything other than 
the present condition. The thousand other 
facets of their existences are disregarded. 

Of the three magazines, Scribner’s is 
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much more likely to be interested in 
these strangely interesting “flat” char- 
acters. They are seen “through a glass, 
darkly,” never fully realized, chiefly be- 
cause the approach to their considera- 
tion is a_ scientific, detached, aloof 
approach. The bullfighters, the waiters, 
the killers of Hemingway, though their 
thoughts are ostensibly presented to the 
reader, are merely facets. Their dis- 
turbance only at a certain crisis is 
rendered. 

The Atlantic is concerned additionally 
with ironic significance, coming closer 
to the conventional functional form than 
do the others. Both magazines furnish 
a market for a type of character not 
especially welcome in the more popular 
magazines: the older person. It is rec- 
ognized by these magazines that there 
are problems of middle life and of old 
age, and that the disturbances which are 
set up by these crises are interesting and 
dramatic. 


Harper’s is more concerned with the 


immediate problems of behavior presented 
by our present civilization than it is with 
the individual responses to purely per- 


sonal crises. In short, it is a more 
socially minded magazine than the other 
two, in its fiction. This will be disclosed 
by an examination of the stories it has 
published over a period of time. 

In all three, good writing, and fre- 
quently distinguished and _ distinctive 
writing, is characteristic of the stories 
published. But the writing is not more 
distinguished than the writing that fre- 
quently appears in the more popular 
magazines, especially the writing of 
women. 

While there is a certain emphasis upon 
ironic significance, and a concern with 
the manner in which fate intervenes to 
upset the calculations of human beings 
or to frustrate them, it cannot be said 
that surprise or mystery is an element 
to the extent that it is in the disclosures 
in the sequels of stories that appear in 
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the more popular magazines. Yet a 
certain surprise is sometimes achieved 
through the unexpected effect that is 
created through the interventions of fate. 
Except for that, the interest of the 
writer of stories for this market is in 
what Booth Tarkington, some time ago 
characterized as “the mystery and sur- 
prise of character.” 

Insight into psychological responses, 
into emotions and restraints, impulses 
and fears, and hopes and withdrawals: 
that constitutes the essential equipment 
of the writer who hopes to see his story 
appear in this market—the writer, that 
is, who is skilful in expression. 

But no amount of insight, no amount 
of skill will be of any avail unless the 
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writer grasps the essential fact that the 
story for the quality market is fune- 
tionally incomplete; and that because 
this incompleteness usually consists of 
a failure to present a Solution, the treat- 
ment is almost certain to be realistic as 
opposed to romantic. In short, most of 
the stories appearing in this group of 
magazines might easily be portions lifted 
from novels, and actually the initial con- 
ditions or crises are usually novel rather 
than conventional short story crises. The 
crises, indeed, are not nearly so impor- 
tant in creating and maintaining interest 
as are the inner disturbances which they 
set in motion. 

Therein lies the essential characteristic 
of stories for the quality market. . . 


STANDARDS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By a Juvenite Boox Epiror 


ANOTHER article by this editor for a leading book publisher ap- 


peared in ‘Tue Writer for March. 


FAs in children’s books are 
perhaps more definitely established 
than in other fields of publishing and are 
worth some study on the part of authors. 
Of course, generally speaking, the require- 
ments for literature are always the same 
for whatever age reader the book may be 
intended. The style should have clarity 
and grace, and the other usual require- 
ments for literary excellence are as im- 
perative as they are in the case of adult 
books. Having an idea on a subject en- 
tertaining to children is only the barest 
beginning, though many writers appar- 
ently have the delusion that little more is 
necessary. 

In addition, there are more specific 
standards which apply and which are 
doubly effective since they are subscribed 
to by several organized national groups 
who have a buying power to enforce their 
demands. The children’s librarians, tak- 


ing a certain minimum of literary excel- 
lence for granted, ask for books which 
will make the children “careful, accurate, 
warmly interested observers and students 
of human life as it has been and is,” or 
more specifically they ask, in the words 
of Jessie Van Cleve, Specialist in Chil- 
dren’s Literature for the Children’s Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
for children’s books which “help the child 
to understand the world about him,” which 
“stimulate vital active imagination,” and 
“which establish a groundwork of ethics.” 

Under the heading of books which help 
the child to understand the world about 
him comes a vast literature of scientific 
interpretation, of realistic modern fiction, 
and of stories with historical backgrounds 
—since it is only by knowing the past 
that we can understand the present. With 
this need in mind, librarians have given a 
whole-hearted welcome to such books as 
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The Stars for Sam, The Earth for Sam, 
How They Carried the Mail, Since Colum- 
bus, and to many colorful volumes which 
represent child life in various countries, 
as well as to the whole group of books 
represented on the American Library As- 
sociation List called Men, Machines and 
the World Today. They have welcomed 
local pictures such as Overton’s Long 
Island, and Snedeker’s Town of the Fear- 
less, and to go farther afield Vanya of the 
Streets, and Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze. 

There have been of late great numbers 
of books picturing child life in various 
countries, perhaps too many. The impor- 
tant thing, of course, in such books is to 
convey something of the spirit of place 
and people. It follows, therefore, that 
books in which the experiences described 
are those of Americans traveling in a 
foreign country are unlikely to have much 
flavor. As in all fiction for children, there 
should be true values and real personal- 
ities. 

Correspondingly, historical stories must 
have a sense of the past, and must grow 
out of an intimate knowledge of the period. 
There have been in the last ten years an 
unusually large number of historical 
stories and of histories for young people 
such as Hartmann’s World We Live In, 
Mitchell’s North America, and Hillyer’s 
Child’s History of the World—all of them 
calculated to make history a fascinating 
adventure. 

Books to stimulate a vital active 
imagination are another constant need, 
which is unlikely to be affected by any 
changing economic condition. However, 
because this is the field in which chil- 
dren’s literature is most likely to be litera- 
ture in the narrower sense, it will be dis- 
illusioning, perhaps, to warn prospective 
authors that they are less likely to find 
publishers for books in this class. One 
reason is to be found in the great wealth 
of fairy tales and folklore which is already 
available. 
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It is a discriminating parent, too, who 
will buy a new imaginative book for a 
child. She may have had experience with 
fantasy which was unsuccessful or be- 
wildering. At any rate she feels safe with 
the familiar fairy tale collections, but is 
not so sure of her investment in such books 
as The Cat Who Went to Heaven or The 
Unicorn with the Silver Shoes. These 
particular books, it happens, have met 
with enthusiastic purchase, because they 
were exceptional enough to get good pub- 
licity. But in a certain department store 
a season back one copy of The Fairy 
Circus by Dorothy Lathrop was sold to a 
dozen of Hartmann’s The World We Live 
In, though the latter was priced much 
higher. To the uncultivated, informative 
material is a safer investment, and to a 
certain extent they are justified. Fantasy 
and poetry are for the more discriminat- 
ing child. 

The third requirement indicated by 
Miss Van Cleve, that children’s books 
should establish a groundwork of ethics, 
is generally accepted among children’s 
librarians, teachers, editors, and special- 
ists in children’s literature, but it seems 
to need some emphasis for authors. A 
moral tone which is uncertain or perni- 
cious disqualifies a book for the library 
and school market, however entertaining 
the subject matter, or distinguished the 
style. And books which lack refinement 
in style or subject fall under the same 
ban. 

In addition to the requirements of the 
children’s librarians, a strong determin- 
ing influence in the selection of material 
to publish for boys and girls is to be 
found in educational trends. From 
teachers more or less directly, and from 
school librarians, comes the impetus which 
leads to the publication of such books as 
Bertha Stevens’s Child and the Universe, 
Hillyer’s Child’s Geography of the World, 
Van Loon’s Geography, and his earlier 
History of Mankind, and many other no- 
table books ranging from the readable 
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texts of Harold Rugg to the historical 
fiction of Eric Kelly and the biographies 
of Jeannette Eaton. 

Books on science for the primary and 
elementary grades, teachers tell us, must 
not simply impart observed facts, but 
must establish relations for the child with 
laws of nature. In books dealing with 
science, too, we are told that it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between the factual 
and the fanciful. Flower characters and 
botany do not mix—strange that it 
should ever need to be said. The author 
must choose one treatment or the other, 
or rather if he touches on science should 
stick to the factual, and let his fancy 
play in other fields. Bertha Stevens, 
author of the remarkable book The Child 
and the Universe, divides science books 
into those that initiate an interest, those 
that provide specific information relating 
to an interest the reader already has, and 
those which promote a desire for extended 
research. 

Bearing in mind always that there is 
no desire on the part of publishers to turn 
out books which have no merit apart from 
their relation to a course of study, it is 
worth while for the author in quest of a 
subject to give some attention to school 
curricula. There is little material on 
some subjects which are frequently the 
basis for units of work in the elementary 
schools. 

Teachers and librarians are, of course, 
not the only groups who influence the 
choice of children’s books. ‘There are 
the parents and relatives who purchase 
the books in the bookstores, and ulti- 
mately there are the children themselves. 
But parents are strongly prejudiced in 
favor of familiar titles and, consequently, 
are not, for the most part, the best cus- 
tomers for new publications. They are 
apt to buy what the trade calls “classics” 
—Little Women, Treasure Island, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Peterkin Papers. 

The children themselves are the ones 
who must be pleased if a book is to have 
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long life. And their judgment is a child’s 
judgment, their humor, a child’s humor— 
both quite different from the judgment 
and humor of adults. To satisfy them 
the author must put his chief reliance on 
remembrances of his own childhood. 

In a recent issue of the Library 
Journal, Ruth Barnes of the University 
of Michigan instances The Little House 
in the Big Woods as a new book which 
children like. Two critics, she says, 
“agreed that the book seemed rather 
ordinary in textual matter and neither 
could discover any theoretical reason why 
so young a child as age seven could find 
interest in common events outside his per- 
sonal experience. The facts belonged to 
another day and generation and had little 
analogy in modern life. The two dwelt in 
a world of theory, in spite of which more 
than ninety per cent. of that second grade 
teacher’s children showed a marked ap- 
proval. . . . Thus theory falls by the 
wayside or perhaps the consulting adults 
forgot that a strong quality of the child 
mind is curiosity, particularly about the 
everyday things of life and that Mrs. 
Wilder’s little history satisfies many of 
those curious wonderings.” 

Prospective authors of children’s books 
will find light on this question of chil- 
dren’s interest in the recent distinguished 
Children’s Books in England by Harvey 
Darton. He says, “There is only one 
text in these pages and that is that 
children’s books were always the scene of 
a battle between instruction and amuse- 
ment, between restraint and freedom, be- 
tween hesitant morality and spontaneous 
happiness.” Another new book and one 
which has, perhaps, more practical assist- 
ance in the matter of standards in chil- 
dren’s books for American writers is The 
Right Book for the Right Child, which 
contains a graded buying list of children’s 
books selected and annotated by a com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 
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THE “SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT ”? CONTEST 


Tue prize for the final month of the “Sunday Supplement” con- 
test has been awarded to J. William Quigg of New York City. 
The judges believe that an editor of a Sunday supplement would 
consider this article not only because it is in keeping with present 
demand, but because it is especially well arranged and written. 
It also brings before many writers a new source for research 
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FIFTY THOUSAND YEARS OF PROGRESS 
By J. Wituiam Quice 


¢¢ HAT does your voice look like?” 


“That’s a ridiculous question!” 
you exclaim. “How can a person see a 
voice?” 

The question does sound ridiculous. 
But at the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry one may not only see his 
voice, but also may hear it repeated in 
the same tones in which it was uttered. 

The New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, located in the heart of the great 
city, is a new type of museum. It is 
unique in that it differs radically from 
the generally accepted idea of what a 
museum should be; for instead of the usual 
collections of relics of past centuries pre- 
served for posterity, there are well- 
planned exhibitions depicting the results 
of man’s efforts through the ages to add 
to his comfort and knowledge. 

The entrance to the Museum is through 
a small foyer where murals portray four 
stages of our civilization: the Cave 
Dweller, Ancient Man, the Craft Age, and 
the Modern Age. Accompanying legends 
state that if the unit of sixty minutes be 
used to represent the period of time from 
the Cave Man’s appearance on the earth 
until today, the period of our Modern 
Age would be only nine seconds. This 
clearly indicates the great length of time 
required by our aboriginal ancestors to 
develop themselves to the stage of invent- 
ing tools and weapons better than the 


crude stone implements they had used for 
thousands of years. 

In man’s struggle to live, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter were of utmost impor- 
tance. In this new type of museum food 
is given prime place; and the development 
of the first agricultural implement, the 
plow, is traced for nearly five thousand 
years. Beautifully executed scale models 
portray the evolution of this important 
tool from the sharpened stick, the man- 
drawn plow and the ox-drawn Roman 
plow, all of which merely scraped the soil 
without inverting it, to the steel plow of 
today, scientifically designed to invert the 
furrow and so bring the rich subsoil to 
the surface. 

The most important product of the 
plow, grain, had to be converted into flour. 
This was done by grinding, or milling. 
A striking comparison of old and new 
methods is given. A quern, a stone hand 
mill such as is still used in parts of India, 
Ireland, and the Hebrides, is mounted be- 
tween two life-size figures of Hindu women 
in authentic native costume. Beside this 
display is a working model of a modern 
flour mill. The daily capacity of the 
quern is probably not over 100 pounds of 
coarsely ground flour, while that of the 
mill model is seventy-two 196-pound bar- 
rels. A wall legend states that the daily 
capacity of the best Grecian mill of 500 
B.c. was not more than five barrels, 
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while the daily output of the Minneapolis 
flour mills is twenty-five thousand barrels. 

The basic principles of operation in 
both of these methods may be learned by 
the visitor. That of the quern is obvious 
from its construction, two horizontal 
stone discs, the upper revolving and super- 
imposed on the stationary lower. The 
principle of the modern mill may be 
learned by studying its operation through 
the glass plates which enclose and reveal 
the working parts. The principles of the 
cream separator are shown; and artificial 
cream is separated from artificial milk so 
realistic that visitors taste it in the belief 
that it is real. Wall charts supplement 
the working exhibit to the extent of show- 
ing diagrammatically how centrifugal 
force is utilized to affect the separation. 
A completely sectioned model of a cold 
storage plant explains how large quanti- 
ties of perishable foods are kept in per- 
fect condition for long periods. 

After food, man’s next problem was 
that of clothing himself; and in the di- 
vision devoted to textiles is depicted the 
evolution of spinning and weaving. Life- 
size figures of women in homespun are 
shown with distaffs and high and low spin- 
ning wheels of past centuries. Duplicates 
of Crompton’s mule and Arkwright’s 
frame explain other important steps in 
this evolution. Weaving is actually 
done on both old and modern looms. 
A woman in colonial costume throws the 
heavy shuttle back and forth by hand 
on the former; and interested visitors 
watch as she slowly and laboriously 
weaves inch after inch of coarse home- 
spun. An attendant throws a switch on 
the modern loom; and before the visitor’s 
eyes finely woven cloth is run off at 
startling speed. 

After food and clothing, man needed 
shelter to protect himself from the ele- 
ments and from his enemies. At first, he 
used the crude caves that nature pro- 
vided; but when he began to move about, 
such caves could not always be found. So 
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Weaving Operations May Be Studied 


he constructed rude shelters of grass and 
branches, of rough framework covered 
with bark or skins, and then of wood. One 
of these primitive dwellings is depicted by 


a model of an Iroquois Indian bark- 
covered Long House. This type of shelter 
often housed several families and might be 
called the forerunner of our modern apart- 
ment buildings. Other scale models, sec- 
tioned to reveal the interiors, portray the 
homes of the Pilgrims and of Revolution- 
ary days. The brownstone house of the 
last century, represented by an exquisite, 
sectioned model, the modern apartment, 
and the possible dwelling of the future are 
also shown. 

Man also needed light; and thousands 
of years of lighting progress are illus- 
trated by replicas of and original lighting 
devices, ranging from the chalk lamp of 
the Neolithic Age, the Flemish lamp of 
the Middle Ages, splints, candles, and oil 
lamps of the last century to the gas burn- 
ers and electric lamps of today. Beside 
each exhibit an electric bulb is so ar- 
ranged that by pressing a button the visi- 
tor may see the relative amount of light 
produced by the original device. 
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Development in travel methods is made 
clear in the Highway, Railroad, Marine, 
and Aviation Divisions. The scene opens 
with models of the covered wagon, the 
“one-hoss shay,” a western stage coach 
with six galloping steeds, and a single- 
horse buggy of the early auto days. A 
scale model of Cugnot’s “steam wagon” 
of 1770, the first vehicle to operate under 
its own power, stands near Charles E. 
Duryea’s three-wheeled, three-cylindered 
gasoline car of the early 1890’s. It is a 
long step from the Locomobile that, in a 
two-day struggle in 1901, first climbed 
Pike’s Peak, to the cars that now whiz up 
the same slope in minutes. But both are 
here, as well as the “Merry Oldsmobile” 
of 1902 and many others. Beneath each 
a mirror is so arranged that the mecha- 
nism can be viewed as clearly as if the car 
were turned upside down. Other sectioned, 
operating exhibits illustrate the operation 
of the modern internal combustion engine. 

The discomforts of a long train ride in 
the last century are understood after 
viewing the models of the passenger cars 
of that period. Visitor-operated models 
range from the “Rocket,” the first prac- 
tical locomotive, built in England in 1829, 
and “Tom Thumb,” the first American 
locomotive, built in 1830, up to the newest 
high pressure, multiple expansion, 2-8-0 
type with booster, and all important loco- 
motive working parts, sectioned so that 
principles of operation may be studied. 
Dominating the division is a full-size 
replica of Stephenson’s “Rocket” with 
working parts revealed. 

The evolution of ships is told through 
beautifully wrought models, from the 
Egyptian seagoing ship of 3500 B.c., 
the Phenician ship of 1100 B.c., the 
Greek trireme with its three banks of slave 
driven oars and heavy iron ram, through 
the Viking ships, those of Columbus, the 
Pilgrims, the Yankee Clippers, on through 
the days of steam to the Bremen and 
Europa. Here, as elsewhere, visitors press 
buttons and get action. They see the 
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operation of the Mississippi stern- 
wheelers, of the side-wheelers, of the in- 
ternal combustion Diesel engine, and of 
the latest turbo-electric drive. 

Man’s conquest of the air is graphically 
told through models, full-size airplanes, 
charts, wind tunnels, sectioned whirlwind 
engines, dismantled fuselages, and instru- 
ment boards. 

The operation of a telephone exchange 
is explained. The visitor can see his voice 
in an oscillograph and in the telegraphone 
he can hear what it sounds like. The prin- 
ciples of the radio direction finder, the 
mariner’s “guardian angel,” and of the 
fathometer, a device for measuring ocean 
depths by sound, are explained by operat- 
ing models. Reproductions of the instru- 
ments used in early experiments by Bell 
and by Morse are presented for compari- 
son with the instruments of today. 

In the Power Division a small model of 
a vapor turbine power plant shows what 
may be man’s nearest approach to per- 
petual motion. Here, also, is found an 
interesting example of the progress he has 
made in the search for efficiency. Beside 
a Corliss engine of 1850, with a 10-foot 
flywheel and 18-foot bed, is a modern high 
speed turbine. The latter occupies a 
space about 3 feet by 2 feet, is but a small 
fraction of the weight of the Corliss en- 
gine, yet produces the same horse power. 
Another interesting exhibit is a model of 
John Winthrop’s water power mill. The 
original mill built at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1650, is still in operation. 

A liberal education in the science of 
electricity may be gained by a visit to this 
Museum. Panels, charts, and visitor- 
operated exhibits explain the theories of 
magnetism, its relation to electricity, and 
the production and utilization of electric 
current. By rotating the crank on a sim- 
ple dynamo the visitor can generate 
enough current to light a 50-watt bulb. 
At another panel a metal ring leaps into 
the air, follows a curved wire, and slides 
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down a metal pole. <A few seconds later 
it reverses the process. Another metal 
ring spins merrily on a glass plate for 
hour after hour. The absence of mechan- 
ical agents renders such actions suspicious 
until, when the accompanying charts are 
read, it is found to be nothing more un- 
usual than the effects of repulsion and 
induction. 

In the section devoted to machine tools 
are displayed the devices that have made 
all these marvels of man’s ingenuity pos- 
sible; for a tool is but the extension of a 
man’s hand. The development of the lathe 
is traced from the early Egyptian bow 
lathe, through Vaucanson’s lathe of the 
1700’s and Maudsley’s of 1800, to the 
highly developed automatic lathes and 
lathe adaptations of today. A series of 
visitor-operated panels illustrate every 
known mechanical use of gears, steam, 
air, hydraulics, cams, wedges, escape- 
ments, etc. It is a mechanical wonder- 
land. 

The visitor to this new type of Amer- 
ican museum is impressed with one thing: 
the exposition of fundamental principles 
through operating exhibits, of which there 
are more than seven hundred, adequately 
supplemented with explanatory charts, 
diagrams, and a reference library con- 
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taining the latest and most authoritative 
scientific information. This exposition of 
fundamental principles is the keynote of 
the Museum’s educational efforts to make 
our present-day processes of industry un- 
derstandable to the student and to the 
layman. An important agency in this 
work is the motion picture; and industrial 
films, carefully chosen for their educa- 
tional value and correlated with the ex- 
hibits, are shown daily in the Museum’s 
small, but well-equipped theatre. That 
the public approves of the films is indi- 
cated by the fact that, although the 
theatre seats but one hundred and fifty 
persons and operates but eleven hours 
weekly, seventy-two thousand people at- 
tended the showings in 1932. 

The Museum’s facilities are offered to 
the public entirely without charge; for, 
while supported by private funds, its pur- 
pose is strictly educational. The present 
quarters are small, the total exhibit space 
for all of the divisions being only thirty- 
two thousand square feet. Nevertheless, 
in 1932 nearly a quarter of a million visi- 
tors passed through its turnstiles. This 
would seem to be conclusive evidence that 
America, the greatest industrial nation in 
the world, needs museums of science and 
industry. 





The following persons received honorable mention in the “Sun- 
day Supplement” Contest: Mary Carey McAvoy, Worcester, Mass.; 
Alfred H. Hoiden, Forest Hill, Tenn.; S. E. Breck, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Lucinda May, Valparaiso, Fla.; Mrs. J. H. Miley, Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 





THE PERFECT STORY 


PLOT 


J. B. Priestley Amuses Himself with a 


Drawn from Life by Georges Schreiber 


ie spite of her slumps and bread lines, 
there are times even yet when America 
is her old happy self. Thus, the Gagnon 
Company of Los Angeles has just pro- 
duced the Plot Genie. This is—in its own 
words—“designed to serve the purpose of 
giving the writer or author a definite and 


arbitrary assignment of a number of ele- 
ments comprising a plot outline which 
challenges the creative imagination and 
stimulates it to definite action by chart- 


ing a course for it to pursue.” I cannot 
help feeling that the Gagnon boys are a 
bit turgid there; but there is no doubt 
that their Plot Genie is going to make a 
big difference to us writers or authors. 
This is how it works. You are given 
the nine elements that make up “The 
Perfect Story Plot Formula.” You are 
also given a gadget that is called, 
grandly, “The Plot Robot,” but that is 
nothing more than three pieces of card- 
board glued together. The one in the 
middle is a revolving round piece on which 
hundreds of numbers are printed, and one 
of these numbers can be seen through a 
little opening in the front piece of card- 
board. You are also given an Index, 
which contains long numbered lists of 
localities, heroes, heroines, and problems. 
You revolve the numbers, note the result, 


Device for Writers 


then look it up in the Index. When you 
have done this nine times, you have in 
your possession all the necessary elements 
of the Perfect Story Plot Formula, and 
all you have to do is to make some sense 
out of them and write your story, play or 
film. 

Let us have a go. The first element is 
“Background or Locale.” I revolve the 
numbers and am presented with No. 35. 
No. 35 is, it seems, a Canyon. Good! The 
background of our story is to be a can- 
yon. We will make it the Grand Canyon, 
and show how we can write rich descrip- 
tive prose. And now for a hero. There 
are two lists: Usual and Unusual; and 
naturally we prefer Unusual. We get 
No. 45, and find ourselves landed with a 
shipwright. This is bad, but it might be 
worse, for No. 9 is a gondolier, 34 a 
fugleman, and 147 a galley-slave. Here 
then we have our shipwright, the only one 
left in the Grand Canyon, the last of the 
old breed. Who is to be his lady? And 
shall we take the Usual or the Unusual 
list? Better take the Usual this time, or 
we may find ourselves saddled with a 
Nautch Girl, a Martian, or a Duenna. 
The Usual then, and the number is 142. 
Who is 142, and what is she, that all our 
swains adore her? She is a Ventriloquist’s 
Daughter. I feel that the Usual has 
played us false. 

So far, then, we have a Ventriloquist’s 
Daughter meeting a Shipwright in the 
Grand Canyon. Already our creative 
imagination is at work on them, but it 
need not work very hard yet, for we are 
to be provided with six more elements for 
our plot. The next is the Problem, and 
for good or ill, the Problem is No. 149. 
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This is not going to be too easy, for 149 
is “A religious uprising is threatened by 
enemies.” Difficult, but not impossible: 
for example, a fanatical sect has made 
its headquarters in the Grand Canyon, 
and its members consider that shipbuild- 
ing there is contrary to Biblical instruc- 
tion. “Down with the Man of Sin!” I 
hear them cry, their beards bristling. 
They could attack him, and then he could 
be saved at the last minute by the Ven- 
triloquist’s Daughter throwing her voice 
in the beard of the chief prophet. Some- 
thing like that. Anyhow, a beginning. 
The creative imagination is at work. 

But now, whether we like it or not, we 
must have a Love Obstacle. These two 
are not only to be faced with a threatened 
religious uprising, but there must be an 
obstacle too. It is 128. Hurry up and 
turn to the list of Obstacles To Love. 
Well, it might have been worse: “There is 
an imaginary difference in their ages.” 
I do not propose to worry much about 
that. The shipwright is pretending to be 
his own grandfather (“Clipper” Johnson, 
late of Cape Cod) and wears a wig and a 
colossal false white beard. The Ventrilo- 
quist’s Daughter would not have looked 
at him twice had there not been “some- 
thing strange” about the old man’s eyes, 
which reminded her, in their boldness, of 
one of her father’s favorite dummies. 
The shipwright will not pluck off his wig 
and beard until after she has rescued him 
from the religious fanatics. A good scene 
that, and it almost writes itself. The sun 
will be setting too, and we shall be able 
to do the Grand Canyon proud. 

This is a story, however, not a mere 
anecdote, and there must also be a Com- 
plication. (Yes, you could do without 
one, and so could I, but it is in the for- 
mula.) We have given ourselves No. 31. 
Here are the complications, one hundred 
and eighty of them. I do not consider 
No. 31 too bad. It is “Deception threat- 
ens loss of reward.” You see the possi- 
bilities here? A large prize has been 
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offered for the best 50-ton schooner built 
this year by any man “under seventy.” 
Undoubtedly the best schooner is “Clip- 
per” Johnson’s, from Grand Canyon, but 
then “Clipper” is ninety if he’s a day. It 
ought to be possible, too, to work in a 
little more ventriloquism into this 
schooner prize complication. This is 
going to be a corking story, absolutely 
corking. 

I do think, however, that having 
jammed us into a Complication, they 
might have left out the Predicament. This 
Story Plot Formula is a shade too per- 
fect for my taste. We do not revolve the 
numbers with quite our old enthusiasm. 
We have arrived at 57. (And do not 
imagine that is the last one; there are 
more than fifty-seven varieties of predica- 
ments.) No. 57 is “Threatened with ban- 
ishment by a tyrant ruler.” This is not 
going to be helpful. It is the girl’s turn, 
and we shall have to make her an Italian. 
(This may mean moving the Grand Can- 
yon into Italy.) Or, again, she may be 
an immigrant who has not come into the 
United States on the quota. The immi- 
gration officers are on her track. Five 
of them may be seen, even now, slowly 
descending the winding road into the 
Canyon. Good! Let us leave it at that. 
She can get out of it all, if necessary, by 
ventriloquism, or by pulling strings, 
which is a branch of the ventriloquial art. 

Even those of you who are now faint- 
ing by the wayside can hardly object to a 
Crisis. A story must have a crisis. This 
one has No. 115, and a brute it is too. 
For the first time I feel tempted to cheat 
and try another number. “About to per- 
mit an unrecognized daughter to commit 
suicide.” This, you must admit, makes it 
another story. I had seen our heroine as 
a mere slip of a girl, our hero a stalwart 
young man beneath his disguise. We 
shall have to put about fifteen years on 
one of them. And then the daughter— 
poor suicidal creature—will have to be 
brought in. She could, of course, be one 
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of the religious fanatics, or, for that 
matter, one of the prize schooner judges, 
or a female immigration officer. I think 
I prefer the last. And she shall be the 
shipwright’s child, who has been brought 
up on Ellis Island, a curiously melancholy 
girl. 

That brings us to the very last of our 
elements, the Climax. I notice that the 
Index calls its list “Climaxes or Surprise 
Twists.” I do not like that Surprise 
Twist. There have been too many al- 
ready in this narrative. We must hope 
for a good number. No, this time I pro- 
pose to cheat. One number is not enough. 
I shall take three and then choose between 
them. My first is 33, and that is 
“Wherein it develops that confusion has 
been caused by the presence of twins or 
triplets.” Well, we could use it at a 
pinch. Indeed, we could fill the Grand 


Canyon with triplets. 

The next number is 9: “Wherein a wit- 
ness proves to be mad or deranged.” But 
why a mere “witness”? Let them all be 
mad. I always suspected that shipwright. 


But we will have one more throw and then 
we have done. Here is the last of the 
numbers. It is 164, and the Index says 
firmly that 164 is “In which an immortal 
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story in which Poseidon makes his ap- 
pearance in the Grand Canyon? I doubt it. 
And in any event, I am sure there has 
never been a story in which Poseidon ap- 
pears in the Grand Canyon to rescue a 
shipwright, his child, and his beloved 
daughter of a ventriloquist from the com- 
bined menace of religious fanatics, judges 
of schooner competitions, and immigra- 
tion officials. That should be a big finish. 
If the film rights are not worth a lot of 
money, then Hollywood has lost all enter- 
prise. 

There is no list of titles in the Index, 
which seems to be a surprising oversight, 
but I suggest one of these: “Love Is 
Enough,” or (to catch the nicer people) 
“The Quality of Mercy”; or (to catch 
the nasty ones) “Dimpled Knees”; or (to 
catch the clever-silly ones) “Freque.t 
Gulls and Tarnish”; or (to have a shot 
at everybody) “Canyon Schooner.” And 
it shall be a full-length novel, with a 
pretty dedication of the kind we see so 
often now; “For the Gagnon Company, 
Because of lovely nights at Santa Bar- 
bara and Wolverhampton, and the Chopin 
and the Cheese and Everything.” And 
though we will write all of it here in 
London, we will put at the end: “Luxor, 


comes to the rescue of the hero.” That 
will do. We wanted a surprise twist and 
we have got it. Has anybody written a 


Nov., 1932; Antibes, Feb., 1933; Glen- 
eagles, June, 1933.” I say, what fun we 
writers have! 


Reprinted from the Week-End Review and the Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Every truly great man creates a new tradition, and thereby breaks 
with the old. Every tradition tends, in the hands of lesser men, to become 
sterile and formalized. And so every one who finds in himself the power 
to do so, searches beneath the traditional formulas, in order once again to 
attain an original realism. For every period, for every generation, there 
are new shells, which must be broken open. In this sense every desire 
for directness and every turning back to the model of nature is a timeless 
condition, which is met with in every generation. I deny that this desire 
has a history. It remains true to itself only when it develops from decade 
to decade in a changing manner.” Own Beina Creative. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. The Modern Thinker. 





VICKI BAUM: STUDENT 


OF LIFE 


By Lois Murrxy 


ag | THINK that descriptive realism, 
or the ability to describe a thing 
accurately, as it exists, is the foremost 
characteristic of a good writer.” This 
was Vicki Baum’s answer when I asked 
her to tell me what she regarded as the 
most necessary qualification of a writer. 
She went on. “Flaubert once said some- 
thing which I believe explains what I 
mean. He said that realism consists in 
depicting a single blade of grass in such 
a manner that it may be recognizable 
from any other single blade of grass in 
the same field.” 

Here she told a famous anecdote to 
illustrate her point further. “One day 


the great Renoir and his young contempo- 
rary, Matisse, were talking of their craft. 
‘If only I could paint the ideal woman— 
of perfect proportions—of perfect poise 


and grace,’ yearned Matisse, no doubt 
thinking of Renoir’s superb paintings of 
women. ‘And if only I could paint a 
white napkin adequately? growled Renoir, 
probably thinking of his own attempts to 
get at that thing known as significant 
form.” 

“Whom do you consider the greatest 
exponents of realism?” I asked. 

“T think that Sinclair Lewis, Ernest 
Hemingway, and Theodore Dreiser are 
among the foremost. And there is Nathan 
Ash, a young American, whose works are 
more widely known in Germany than in 
America. Great favorites of mine, too, 
are Knut Hamsun, Thomas Mann, and 
the incomparable Fyodor Dostoyevsky.” 

Vicki Baum’s own writing career began 
at the delicate age of thirteen, when, com- 
peting with a much-loathed freckle-faced 
boy contemporary, she submitted a short 
story to a risqué Austrian magazine. 
Much to her surprise the story was ac- 


cepted. From then on her stories for this 
magazine grew more and more daring— 
and more and more acceptable—although 
they involved subjects about which she 
knew little but imagined a great deal. 

This adolescent writing career was car- 
ried on surreptitiously, but suddenly her 
secret was discovered by her father (she 
always suspected the freckle-face), who 
insisted that an end be put to it. She 
says that even today her father regards 
her career with chagrin, and wishes to 
hear nothing of it. Her story-telling 
progress cut short, she entered a hasty, 
unwise early marriage and left home. To- 
gether with her young writer-husband, 
she started a short story magazine. The 
marriage and the magazine were equally 
short-lived. But she gained a valuable 
experience in writing, for she wrote every 
story published in the magazine, signing 
a different name to each one. 

“How do you find time to write?” I 
questioned. 

“IT am always amazed when any one asks 
that question. I may not have time to 
eat, I may not have time to sleep, but I 
can always find time to write. If you are 
to be a writer, you have that which makes 
you write. 

“IT write very, very easily—but I think 
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a long time before beginning. 


Thus, I 
night 


rest until it is down on paper. 
often write almost the whole 
through.” 

She told me of the days when she was 
a harpist with the Vienna Opera Com- 
pany. Her daily practice, together with 
her two performances, required ten hours, 
but yet she found time to write each night 
after her evening performance was done! 
She is a prolific writer, and admits that 
she has written and destroyed twenty-six 
novels, and has had eleven published. 

Her head is now full of a plot for a 
play she is going to write; she carries a 
plot in her head for months sometimes 
before she begins to write, and she admits 
that the plotting of Grand Hotel took 
fifteen years, while the actual writing re- 
quired less than three months. 

Thinking of Miss Baum’s wonderful 
success with her play Grand Hotel, I 
asked for her ideas on play writing. 

“I wish I could give you a clear recipe 
for play writing,” she said, “but as you 
know, it was just as a side line that I 
started writing plays. When they wanted 
to make a play out of my book Grand 
Hotel, I arranged it. This was my first 
experience at play writing. 

“I consider the constructive part of 
play writing the most important one, and 
I shouldn’t dare to start writing a play 
before I had a very definite plan of con- 
struction. I hope you understand what 
I mean. I mean a play is more or less a 
piece of architecture. The whole building 
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I do not 
have regular hours for writing, because 
when I start on something I cancel all en- 
gagements until it is finished. When once 
I get an idea for a story in my head, it 
possesses me like a fever, and I cannot 











would crash down if you didn’t start with 
a very solid foundation. Even looking 
at the variety of scenes which seemed 
to come along very accidentally in 
Grand Hotel, my credo might surprise 
you. But you cannot shake any of 
these floating scenes without shaking the 
whole play.” 

“Do you really believe that life is as 
futile a thing as you have portrayed it in 
Grand Hotel, And Life Goes On, and 
Secret Sentence?” I asked. “Your char- 
acters all seem to be floundering fish 
caught in a net of Fate.” 

“Yes, I believe that life is a futility 
and that there are few moments of happi- 
ness granted to each of us. But I am an 
optimist, regardless of that belief. It is 
better to be an optimist if one wants to 
live in this world—it is better to turn a 
shining face to one’s fellowmen. An old 
dying tramp who once came to my door 
gave me his philosophy, which I at once 
adopted. He said: ‘Never give up; things 
are going to get better.’ He said it em- 
phatically three times—and when things 
have not been going well with me I have 
always remembered it and said to myself: 
‘Never give up; things are going to get 
better.’ ” 

And there you have: Vicki Baum, 
author and pessimist; Vicki Baum, per- 
son and optimist. 

Vicki Baum is the wife of Richard Lert, 
who conducts the Berlin Opera. Their 
two children, Peter and Wolfgang, at- 
tend a military school in Los Angeles. 
Peter and Wolf are really her hobbies, 
and dancing comes next. She favors the 
Mary Wigman school of dancing for the 
stage, and American jazz for the ball- 
room. 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express 
their ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of Toe Writer 
are also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words), 
discussing articles appearing in Tur Writer or making helpful 


suggestions to writers. 


Five dollars will be paid for the best 


brief letter from a reader to be published each month. 


“UNCONSCIOUS POETRY” 


Many who heard President Roosevelt’s 
Inaugural Address remarked upon the 
vigorous simplicity of his rhetoric, the 
scriptural quality of his similes, and the 
stately pace of his rhythm. The uncon- 
scious poetry which may result from sin- 
cere unpretentious expression has occa- 
sionally been noted in the public utter- 
ances of American national leaders, more 
particularly those whose beginnings were 
close to the soil. The influence of early 
Bible reading upon Lincoln’s writing is 
obvious, and the Gettysburg Address is 
the leading example. Mary Austin would 
add to this influence the rhythm of the 
rail-splitter’s axe. Calvin Coolidge, in a 
speech to fellow Vermonters not long be- 
fore his death, fell into a rhythm of 
simple majesty when he spoke of his 
native hills where rested his ancestors. 

The editor has taken the liberty of 
condensing, and to some extent, of re- 
arranging President Roosevelt’s address, 
in order to bring its “unconscious poetry” 
into sharper focus. 


I 


Farmers find no market for their prod- 
uce; 

The savings of many years in thousands 
of families are gone; 

Values have shrunken to fantastic levels; 

Taxes have risen; 

A host of unemployed citizens face the 
grim problem of existence, and an 
equally great number toil with little 
return. 
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The withered leaves of industrial enter- 
prise lie on every side. 


II 


Yet our distress comes from no failure of 
substance. 

We are stricken by no plague of locusts. 

Nature still offers her bounty and human 
efforts have multiplied it. 

Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous 
use of it languishes in the very sight 
of supply. 

Practices of the unscrupulous money 
changers stand indicted in the court 
of public opinion, rejected by the 
hearts and minds of men. 

True, they have tried, but their efforts 
have been cast in the pattern of an 
outworn tradition. 

Stripped of the lure of profit they 
have resorted to exhortations. . . 

They have no vision, and where there is 
no vision the people perish. 

Small wonder that confidence languishes, 
for it thrives only on honesty, on 
honor on faithful protec- 
tion, on unselfish performance ; 

Without them it cannot live. 

The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple. ; 

We may now restore that temple to the 
ancient truths. 

These dark days will be worth all they 
cost us if they teach us that our true 
destiny is not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister to ourselves and to 
our fellowmen. 
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For the trust reposed in me I will return 
the courage and the devotion that 
befit the time. 

I can do no less. 

We face the arduous days that lie before 
us in the warm courage of national 
unity; 

With the clear consciousness of seeking 
old and precious moral values; 
With the clean satisfaction that comes 
from the stern performance of duty 

by old and young. . . . 

This great nation will endure as it has 
endured, will revive and will prosper. 

The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself. 

The people of the United States have not 
failed. 

In their need they have registered a man- 
date that they want direct (and) 
vigorous action. 

They have made me the present instru- 
ment of their wishes. 

In the spirit of the gift I take it. 

In this dedication of a nation we humbly 
ask the blessing of God. May he 
protect each and every one of us. 
May he guide me in the days to 
come. 





LOWER PRICED BOOKS? 


A possible answer to the depression in 
the book trade is offered by two New 
York firms, who have announced reduc- 
tions on a number of books on their 
spring lists at so-called odd-nickel prices. 
The firms are E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany and Alfred A. Knopf. 

In speaking of the numerous attempts 
of American publishers to sell books at 
lower prices, John McCrae, Jr., vice- 
president of Duttons, states that, with 
the exception of series of books contain- 
ing the classics, they have failed, and 
blames the failure on sacrifice of quality 
in the making of the books. The price 
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reductions were too great to maintain 
quality, he says. Yet savings in manu- 
facture can be made today without cheap- 
ening the material product, and it is these 
savings that the two publishers plan to 
pass on to the reading public. Dutton 
will base prices on actual close estimates 
of the individual cost of each book, thus 
allowing a wide range of prices, while 
Knopf, calling for as much reduction as 
possible, will maintain the customary fixed 
classes of prices. 

It is evident from examination of both 
plans that the standard price of $2.50 
for a novel will be reduced to $2.35 in 
many cases, and that many $5 non-fiction 
books will be sold at more than a dollar 
less. How other publishers will meet this 
move remains to be seen, but it would not 
be surprising if “standard” book prices 
soon ceased to be standard. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR 
NEW WRITERS 


Of recent months, many writers who 
have felt quite superior to “sordid marts 
of trade” have learned for the first time 
how dependent they are upon the sale of 


widgets, gadgets and jiggers. If the 
Babbitt who makes the widgets can’t sell 
them, he removes advertisements from the 
magazines. And Mr. Scribbler, no matter 
how great his following, is forced to take 
a cut. Although it is somehow more 
heartening to approach the matter in a 
flippant vein, the recent reductions of 
authors’ incomes have reached serious, 
often calamitous proportions. 

It is reported that magazines are buy- 
ing only half the material of former 
years, cutting their rates in addition. The 
first part of the report any one can prove 
by visiting the nearest newsstand. The 
howls that arise from “big names” amply 
attest the second. For the big names, 
particularly the ones of middle age, are 
bearing the brunt. 
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While all magazines are buying less, 
not all are cutting rates. Miss Luise 
Sillcox, secretary of the Authors’ League, 
reports that two big popular magazines 
haven’t cut at all, a third has cut five to 
ten per cent., and a fourth is cutting by 
ten per cent. all writers who get less than 
$1,000 for a story, and all those over 
that amount from ten to thirty per cent. 
A few authors have not been cut at all, 
and she speaks of one man who just sold 
a story for $300 more than he ever got 
before. 

“The higher type of author who writes 
six or seven stories a year and takes his 
time about them is doing as well as ever,” 
says Miss Sillcox. “The real sufferers 
are what you might call the average 
group of authors writing for middle class 
magazines. ‘Their market is down fifty 
per cent. They’re scared to death, and 
in their eagerness to make up the differ- 
ence, they are writing more than ever 
before, and flooding the market. The 
price of what they do sell is cut from ten 
to thirty per cent., and with only half 
their former market, that would leave 
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them only thirty-five per cent. of their 
former income. Since their former in- 
come was about $3,000 to $4,000 a year, 
you can see where they are now.” 

Whether or not a writer’s work suffers 
when he is driven by fear is another mat- 
ter. Editors seem to think that it does, 
particularly if he is turning out more 
work than usual to make up for small 
prices. Literary history can produce 
many examples to the contrary, and it is 
true that the professional can often do 
better under stress. 

There are two rays of hope. One is 
the possibility that conditions in general 
will soon improve. The other is the op- 
portunity offered to new writers. The 
new writer with a good story has the 
chance of a lifetime, for the editors are 
not ashamed to offer him a small sum. It 
may well be that today is the best of all 
possible times for the new writer to get 
his start. Financial rewards will be 
meager at the beginning, but the writer 
who becomes established now will be in an 
excellent strategic position when the long- 
awaited upswing finally arrives. 





THE KINSHIP OF ART 


Editor, the Forum: 

Preparatory to a trip through Central America, 
where I plan to accumulate material for writing, 
I have been studying photography. Finally achiev- 
ing what I believed to be a miniature master- 
piece, I showed it to my instructor. 

“Just what is this picture about?” the master 
asked me. 

“It’s a picture of a river,” I said, feeling fool- 
ishly obvious. 

“I see that. But just what is it about?” 

“I don’t believe I know quite what you mean,” 
I confessed. “I was walking along the river path; 
this particular spot appealed to me, so I took 
what I thought was a lovely picture.” 

“A lovely picture. Why,” he said, “you 
have enough material in this for half a dozen 
pictures, But you haven’t, you see, emphasized 
any particular one. For instance, there is that 
willow tree with the little girl sprawled under it, 
or the arch of that bridge with the leaf shadows 
and swan at the left, or the curving river road 
with that single clump of alder. Any one of these 
would have been delightful, whereas you. . . . 

“But don’t be discouraged. Beginners are 
usually too prodigal; that, also, is a typically 


American failing. We are cluttered up with a 
too-great wealth of material. Go back to the 
scene of your picture. Keep within the exact 
compass of what you have here portrayed and see 
how many individual pictures you can take.” 

I did. I found material for six pictures. This 
lesson taught me that there is a definite kinship 
in all art! The one outstanding fault of the 
novice in the art of letters is that he says too 
much. In other words, he crowds material for 
half a dozen stories into one. 

I recall writing what I thought was an inspired 
story. After my instructor had read it, he asked, 
in almost the identical words of the master 
photographer, “What is this story about? What 
one, main thing?” 

“Mother love, of course,” I said, annoyed. 

“But just what phase of mother love? Its 
selfish tyranny? The daughter’s defiance of that 
tyranny? If it is a story of mother love, why so 
much space about the girl’s lover and his past? 
If you wish to emphasize mother love, why use 
almost 1,500 words—practically a third of your 
story—to describe the love of the boy and girl? 
The trouble is that you have three or four stories 
here. Any one is good in itself. But just which 
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particular story is the one you want to tell? Take 
my advice. Lay this story aside and think about 
it. Then, some day eliminate all but the kernel. 
Afterward, go back to the eliminated parts. See 
what is in them.” 

This whole process, done at haphazard intervals, 
covered a period of eleven months. From the 
original draft of 5,000 words, I evolved and sold 
three different stories, one article, and two news- 
paper items. 
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This incident and the interview with the master 
photographer made me realize that there is a uni- 
versal law in all art. The creator of anything 
must create just one thing at a time: one building, 
one portrait, one photograph, one tale. Elimina- 
tion, discrimination, concentration—these are the 
marks of the master in any art. 


Pearl Evans. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


FOURTEEN MINUTES ON THE AIR 


Editor, the Forum: 

The time limit on radio programs emphasizes 
the need for brevity and conciseness which Willa 
M. Pinnell, in her February letter in Tue Warrter, 
calls “the stripped style of writing.” 

If you have fourteen minutes on the air, you 
have fourteen minutes—no more, no less. In writ- 
ing a script for such a program, you have to con- 
sider, first, the natural talking speed of the one 
who is to read the material, and then to time the 
material according to this speed. Of course, a 
speaker can speed up or slow down to keep within 
a time limit; but the best results come from a 
script exactly adjusted to an even, natural speed. 
In most cases there is too much material for the 
time; and then comes the “stripping” process so 
aptly illustrated by Miss Pinnell. 

The best possible experience to bring out the 
value of conciseness is an actual radio talk by the 
writer of a script. For example, I was recently 
given fourteen minutes to speak on the Near East 
over Station WAAB in Boston. First, I did a little 
title juggling, and evolved the following: “From 
the Black Sea to the Red—the New Geography of 
an Ancient Land.” 


MORE ON 


Editor, the Forum: 

To your discussion on “morgues” [“The Free- 
Lance Writer’s ‘Morgue,’” “Classification in the 
Home ‘Morgue,’” “Books in the Home ‘Morgue,’ ” 
Tue Warirer, January, February, and March], I 
should like to add the system I have worked out. 

My difficulty arose when there were two articles 
I wanted to keep—one on each side of a page, and 
on irrelevant subjects. The Scientific American is 
an especially hard magazine to clip, for this 
doubling up of articles happens so often. Paper 
cannot be split, so a method had to be evolved. 
Thus, I have a piece on Beebe’s descent into the 
sea catalogued under the “Moon”! 

Lying about was an old index file case which 
was not in use. I used the letters for a guide in- 
stead of the names of large groups. Then as I 
sorted the clippings into various general groups, 
I wrote down the subject on a filing card, fol- 


Then I started to write, and did seven double- 
spaced typed pages. I then read it aloud, as | 
thought it should be delivered. It took seventeen 
and a half minutes, or two and a half minutes to 
the page. So I had to cut. Instead of eliminating 
entire paragraphs, I first condensed phrases into 
words, clauses into phrases, sentences into clauses. 
Needless repetitions were removed. Then I re- 
wrote the entire thing. It took just six pages. 
Reading it aloud again, it consumed fifteen min- 
utes. I had to save half a minute—about a fifth 
of a page. This was the hardest part of the task. 
I finally found two minor points which I removed 
entirely, and very regretfully. But the script was 
down to five and four-fifths pages. I could read 
it in exactly fourteen minutes. It was done. Ready. 

Even if you cannot actually go on the air, try 
the experiment. Set yourself a subject, give your- 
self a time limit, write your script, try it aloud, 
and then “boil it down.” It is not easy, but it 
pays. It is easy to write a thousand words; but 
it’s a real job to express the same ideas in five 
hundred, 

William T. Miller. 
Roslindale, Mass. 


“MORGUES” 


lowed by the name of the group it rested with. 
Those that had to go under a foreign heading, 
as the Beebe clipping, were listed under the 
proper letter, as, here, “B,” and after that it could 
not get away again. These cards are very easy to 
slip in and out of a typewriter. 

An additional advantage of this system is that 
articles from magazines or excerpts from books 
which cannot be put in the “morgue” can be 
catalogued. A lone sentence or so, such as one 
picks up in casual reading, can be added, with the 
source of the information. The recording of the 
source is important, because a fact needs an au- 
thority and so that it will not become outdated. 

This system works very well for a beginner. 
I dare say several years of collecting would swamp 
it, but until then it is very helpful. 

Margaret E. Gross. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue Ancuor Macazine—7714 64th St., 
Glendale, N. Y., is a new monthly mag- 
azine which caters particularly to the 
nation-wide Junior Naval Militia organ- 
ization. It is in the market for stories 
of adventure, the sea, mystery, fictionized 
history, aviation, war, etc. Preferred 
lengths, 2,200 to 2,700 words. Articles 
on seamanship, model building, aviation, 
travel and exploration, sports, and camp- 
ing are desired. “How to make” articles 
are also used. ‘Those articles having 
illustrations are preferred. Lengths, 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Pays one-half 
to one cent per word, on publication. 
Photographs are paid for at the rate 
of fifty cents to two dollars. John L. 
Scherer, editor. 


Aviation—McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City, uses 
general and technical aircraft articles 
and aircraft news. It needs particularly 
“short department items on the servicing 
of airplanes, commercial applications of 
aircraft, air transport kinks, etc.” 
Lengths, 200 to 500 words. Photo- 
graphs are used. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. Edward P. Warner, editor. 


Barron’s—44 Broad St., New York 
City, the financial weekly journal, is 
always glad to consider authoritative 
articles on financial questions. Length 


limits, 500 to 2,500 words. Payment is 
made according to the value of the mate- 


rial, on acceptance. Hugh Bancroft, 
editor. 


Canapian CountrymMan—204 Richmond 
St., W., Toronto, Can., uses a limited 
number of stories that have an appeal 
to rural readers. Length limit, 3,000 
words. It is also in the market for 
articles on agricultural subjects which 
have a Canadian appeal. Pays one-half 
to one cent a word, on publication. 


Daniel McKee, editor. 


Tue Crown—325 S. 16th St., Allentown, 
Pa., is looking for “extremely funny 
short-shorts, not over 1,000 words in 
length—if exceptionally good, 1,500 
words.” Also uses humorous _ short 
essays, from 200 to 600 words in 
length. Does not buy jokes or epi- 
grams. Makes small payments for 
material, but the editor writes, “We 
are growing and rates will increase 
with circulation.” J. I. Rodale, editor. 


Corrzece Humor is now published at 
1300 Paramount Bldg., New York City. 
The editor is Robert W. Mickam. 


Tue Covunrry - Lire - AMERICAN - Home 
Corroration—244 Madison Ave., New 
York City, is the new organization which 


now publishes these two magazines. 
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American Home uses practical articles 
pertaining to the home, interior decora- 
tion, gardening, recipes and home equip- 
ment, accompanied by good photo- 
graphs. Length limits, 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Jean Austin, editor. CounTRY 
Lire is in the market for articles on 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, 
personalities, country estates, and travel. 
Good photographs are important. Pre- 
ferred length for articles, 1,500 words. 
Reginald T. Townsend, editor. Both 
magazines pay about $50 an article, 
on publication. 


Firm Fun—100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, is in the market for jokes. Pays 
one dollar and a half or two dollars 
apiece. Lester Grady, editor. 


Forricn Arrairs—45 E. 65th St., New 
York City, desires articles dealing with 
the political, financial, and economic 
aspects of American foreign relations. 
Lengths, 4,000 to 5,000 words. Pays 
$100 per article. Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor. 


Ho.iann’s—Magazine of the South, 
Dallas, Tex., is in the market for short 
historical articles, 2,500 to 3,000 words 
in length. Pays one and one-half cents 
a word and up, on acceptance. F. P. 
Holland, Jr., managing editor. 


Tue Mipwest Review or LireraturE— 
Waukegan, Ill., is a new monthly mag- 
azine which states that it publishes 
“sincere book appraisals.” The editor 
writes, “We use book reviews from 100 
to 1,000 words in length, all written on 
assignment. However, we are ever in 
need of competent reviewers whose re- 
views engender enthusiasm for books.” 
Short, light verse is published occa- 
sionally. No payment is made for 
material at present; but it is hoped 
that this will be done in time. Thoda 
Cocroft, editor. 


Mopern Livinc Macazine—131 W. 
80th St., New York City, publishes 
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articles on “every aspect of physical 
and mental health achieved or to be 
achieved by natural methods—sunshine, 
fresh air, balanced diet, exercise, and 
simple mental therapy.” Interviews with 
famous people who have natural health 
stories to tell, with eminent doctors, 
scientists, and psychologists who have 
made, or are making contributions to 
man’s physical and psychological well- 
being and happiness are always accept- 
able in this market, as well as outdoor 
and indoor recreational and exercise arti- 
cles, articles on hobbies that have a 
health slant, on child welfare and child 
guidance, social work, or anything of 
that general type. Preferred lengths, 
1,000 to 2,000 words; but the range 
may be from 800 to 2,500 words. 
Photographs are desired with first-person 
stories. Pays one-half to two cents a 


word, on acceptance. John J. Casey, 
editor. 


Nationat Home Monturty — Stovel 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man., Can., uses 
general fiction—stories from 4,000 to 
7,000 words; well-illustrated articles of 
general interest, 1,800 to 3,500 words; 
and verse as fillers. ‘There is no fixed 
rate of payment; pays upon publication. 
L. E. Brownell, editor. 


Orportunity—919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., uses interviews with suc- 
cessful business men which have a sales 
angle; interviews with and sketches about 
successful salesmen; inspirational articles 
for salesmen and articles on the “how” 
of selling. Photographs of the persons 
giving the interviews should accompany 
manuscripts. Lengths, 1,500 to 2,500 
words. Pays one to one and a half 


cents a word, on acceptance. Ray O. 
Wiker, editor. 


Pustic Lepcer—Sunday Magazine, In- 


dependence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 
desires stories of love and romance, of 
mystery, and of adventure. According to 
the editor, “All manuscripts are passed on 
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within one week of receipt.” Length limits: 
4,200 to 4,800 words. Pays $30 per story, 
on publication. 


Tuer Rotrartan—211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., purchases short stories, if 
the themes have interest for Rotarians. 
Preferred lengths, 1,500 to 1,800 words. 
It also uses articles featuring the ethics 
of business and those having special 
interest for Rotarians. Lengths, 1,800 
to 2,000 words. Pays first class rates, 
on acceptance. Emerson Gause, editor. 


SuHapoptay—221 W. S57th St., New 
York City, is a new monthly magazine, 
which uses articles written on motion 
picture subjects. Payment is made upon 
acceptance. 


SHapow Macazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, desires short stories 
showing “detective action, not deduc- 
tion,” that is, the officer or detective 
must go after his criminal and get him 
through direct struggle, or some other 
method which requires interesting action. 
The Law should always conquer crime. 
No novelettes or serials are used. Pre- 
ferred lengths, 2,000 to 6,000 words. 
Pays one cent a word, on acceptance. 
John L. Nanovic, editor. 


SpLinters—Winslow Press, Winchester, 
Mass., is a quarterly magazine which 
wants short stories with an appeal to 
women. “The heroes and heroines must be 
amusing, but still the good reliable sort of 
folks that always come out right. The 
readers are apt to have a fair education 
and too much nonsense will not be consid- 
ered. The door for interesting stories is 
very wide.” Lengths, 4,000 to 6,000 
words. Pays one-half cent a word, on 
publication. 


Story—20 E. 57th St., New York City, 
is a bimonthly magazine devoted solely 
to the short story. It was founded in 
Vienna in 1931 by two newspaper cor- 
respondents. Recently it was moved to 
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New York, and the first American issue 
appeared about the first of March. The 
editors write that they are looking for 
the most distinguished and exceptional 
stories that are being written. Lengths, 
2,000 to 6,000 words. It uses no verse, 
serials, or articles. Payment is nominal; 
it is made a week before publication. 
Martha Foley and Whit Burnett 
(founders), editors. 


Sunpay Scnuoot Times—327 N. 138th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., is a weekly mag- 
azine which uses brief articles on 
methods of work in church and Sunday 
School or in Bible study. Plans should 
have been actually tried out. It pub- 
lishes fiction that is wholesome, natural, 
and that has a distinctly religious tone. 
Lengths: for children, 500 to 700 words; 
for adults, 2,000 words or less. Short 
verse of a distinctly spiritual nature is 
also used. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance. Charles G. Trumbull, editor. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY—65 Ave. Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. is a fortnightly 
magazine which is interested in work 
of the highest literary and intellectual 
quality only. Essays by experts on 
literary, scientific, economic, artistic, 
musical and dramatic subjects are wel- 
comed. Short stories and_ sketches 
should be limited to 2,000 words in 
length. Brief poems of either an intel- 
lectual or a satirical nature are used. 
Payment is ten dollars for unsolicited 
articles or stories, two dollars and one- 
half for poems. Mary Davidson, editor. 


The following magazines report that 
they are “out of the market” for the 
present: Anet’s PHotocraPHic WEEKLY, 


525 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AMERICAN PuHotocrapHy, 428 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. Best Detective Mac- 
AZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Home Acres anv Countrysipe Mac- 


AZINE, Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


Atr.tantic Montruiy Press and Litt.e, 
Brown anp Company—Boston, Maszs., 
have announced a prize of $10,000 for 
the most interesting and distinctive novel 
submitted to them before March 1, 1934. 
Half of the amount will be awarded as 
an outright prize, and half will be paid 
at the same time on advance of royal- 
ties. The competition is open to every- 
one, without restriction, except that the 
manuscripts must be typewritten and 
in English, and must not have been 
previously published or serialized; trans- 
lations are not eligible. Manuscripts 
must not be shorter than 50,000 or 
longer than 200,000 words. The first 
Artantic Montuiy $10,000 prize novel 
contest was won in 1927 by Mazo de la 
Roche with Jalna. Peking Picnic, a first 
novel, by Ann Bridge, won the 1932 
prize novel competition. 


Tue Bawt Street Journat, a burlesque 
publication of the Wait Srreer Jour- 


NAL, issued once a year late in May 
by the Bond Club of New York, is offer- 
ing $1,000 in prizes for the most accept- 
able contributions. Contestants should 
remember that “in content and layout 
this paper will follow as closely as 
possible the other journal, and every 
effort will be made to maintain the tone 
and appearance of the genuine financial 
daily.” Awards will be made in each 
of the following classes: Features Stories 
or Articles, four prizes of $75 each. 
These should deal with topics important 
enough for the front page. Lengths, 
600 to 1,000 words. Miscellaneous 
Length Stories, four prizes of $50 each. 
They should deal with material of real 
or seeming news value. Lengths, 200 
to 600 words. Short News Items, four 
prizes of $50 each. Lengths, 50 to 200 
words. Editorials, one prize of $100. 
Contributions in this class must be par- 
ticularly well done in order to be eligible 
for the prize. Length limit, 400 words. 


Small Advertisements, four prizes of $25 
each. These may be either financial or 
commercial and may be run in one or 
two column widths. Large Advertise- 
ments, two prizes of $50 each, one for 
the best financial and one for the best 
commercial copy. These should be im- 
portant enough for a three or four 
column spread. Further information 
about the type of material desired may 
be obtained by writing to the editor, 
John A. Straley, care of Gilbert and 
Rogers, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. The tentative closing date for 
contributions is May 10. 


Tue Instrucror—Dansville, N. Y., has 
announced that it will conduct two 
Travel Contests in 1933: a Descriptive 
Travel Contest and a “Better Teacher” 
Contest. The first one is similar to the 
previous Instrucror Travel Contests, 
100 prizes, totaling $1,000, being offered 
for accounts of travel during 1933— 
by railroad, steamship, bus, or air trans- 
port. The first two prizes are for $100 
each, for travel at home or travel abroad; 
the others are for travel anywhere. The 
“Better Teacher” Travel Contest is open 
to persons who, through rather extensive 
traveling in at least three years, are 
qualified to write on the subject, “What 
My Travels Have Meant to Me as an 
Individual and as a Teacher.” Three 
prizes, $100, $50, and $40 are offered 
in this contest. As heretofore, the con- 
test is open to teachers in any type of 
school who are teaching in any grade 
from kindergarten through the 10th year 
of formal schooling, to students in col- 
leges preparing to teach in those grades, 
and to those who have been actively 
engaged in school work of this type 
within the year prior to March 1, 1933. 
Length limits are 1,000 to 3,000 words. 
Winners of prizes larger than $10 in 
any previous Travel Contest conducted 
by this magazine are not eligible. The 
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contest closes October 16, 1933. For 
further information write to the Travel 
Editor of Tue Instructor. 


Kermis—New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has announced its 1933 contest 
for one-act plays which deal sympa- 
thetically with some phase of country 
life. Prizes are $40 and $20, and the 
contest is open to any resident of the 
United States or Canada. The plays 
may be tragedy, comedy, or farce; they 
must play not more than thirty minutes. 
Knowledge, accurate observation, and 
keen interpretation of the country will 
be considered in awarding prizes. Plays 
should be suitable for production by 
amateur clubs: simple and easy to stage, 
with characters not too difficult for 
amateurs. Those with an action plot 
are desired. The writer must sign his 
manuscript with a fictitious name and 
attach an envelope bearing outside this 
name and the title of his play, and inside 
a card with his real name and address. 
The contest closes April 15. 


Tue Lirrte Tuearre or Sr. Lovis 
awarded first prize in its National Play 
Writing Contest to Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas of the Miami Herald, Miami, 
Florida, for her play The Gallows Gate. 
Mrs. Douglas is quite well known as a 
fiction writer, but this is her first attempt 
at a three-act play. The St. Louis theatre 
opened with this play on March 30 and 
will play through April 8. No production 
prizes were awarded. 


Tue Marx Twarn Association offers 
its Seventh Annual Prize of $50 for 
the ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s books. All quotations must be 
typewritten on one side of the page. 
After each quotation, the name of the 
book, the chapter, and the page from 
which the quotation was taken must be 
given. If a short story is used, the name 
of the story must also be stated. These 
details. are required in order that the 
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quotations may be verified. ‘The number 
of words in each one may vary, but the 
total amount of words in the ten quota- 
tions should not exceed 300 words. At 
the end of his contribution, the con- 
testant must give the total number of 
words used. The contest closes on 
October 1, 1933; the prize will be 
awarded on December 3, 1933. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. The 1933 prize was 
awarded jointly to Mrs. Gladys Graham, 
Reading, Kansas, and Frances B. Love- 
less, Seattle, Washington. 


Ovr Dums Animarts—108 Longwood 
Ave., Boston, Mass., is offering prizes 
of $25 and $15 for the best poems in 
connection with the observance of Be 
Kind to Animals Week. The verse must 
relate to animals and, so far as possible, 
carry the lesson of this special Week, 
kindness to every living creature. Manu- 
scripts must be typed on one side of the 
paper, the name and full address of the 
writer appearing at the top of the same 
sheet. Length limit, 32 lines; shorter 
poems are preferred. Contest closes 
May 15, 1933; the winning poems will 
be published in the July issue. Send 
entries to the Contest Editor at the 
above address. 


THe Prarrm Praymakers — Municipal 
University, 3612 N. 24th St., Omaha, 
Nebr., has announced a prize of $100 


to be awarded an original play. The 
rules state that the play must not have 
been produced up to the time of the 
announcement of the award; it must be 
three acts, or the equivalent, and of 
two-hour playing duration. The name 
of the author must not appear on the 
manuscript. His name and the title 
of the play must be placed in a sealed 
envelope and enclosed with the manu- 
script. The contest closes August 1, 
1933; the award will be announced 
October 1, 1933; and production of the 
prize-winning play given as soon there- 
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after as possible. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to E. M. Hosman, Contest 
Chairman, at the above address. 


Rartroap Stories—280 Broadway, New 
York City, is offering one cash prize of 
$100 and other awards for the best 
answers to the question: “Do you think 
that the movie version of “The Return 
of Casey Jones,’ follows in spirit the 
novelette by the same name [printed in 
the April Rarroap Srories|]—and 
why?” This Monogram film was sched- 
uled for release on March 10. Awards 
will be based on “careful observation and 
neatness, not literary style.” The con- 
testant is advised to write frankly, for 
“adverse criticism is just as acceptable 
as praise.” The contest closes June 10, 


1933. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
40 B S8St., Washington, D. C. The annual George 
Louis Beer Prize of $250 for the best work upon 
any phase of European International History since 
1895; the Jusserand Medal, given on occasions, for 
a published work of distinction on any phase of 
the history of intellectual relations between the 
United States and a foreign country; the John H. 
Dunning prize of $200, offered in odd years for 
@ monograph written by a member of the Associa- 
tion on a _ subject related to American history. 
Contest closes June 1 of each year. See March, 
1933, Writer. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—1764 N. 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa, Wis. Official organ of the American 
Literary Association. One prize of $100 and two 
prizes of pictures for poems by members of the 
Association, which have been accepted for publica- 
tion. Contest closes June 10, 1933. 

AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPWOOD PRIZES 
—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Awards 
of $2,500 each, given in the fields of dramatic 
writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. Only properly 
qualified senior and graduate students are eligible. 
Contest closes April 20, 1933. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems appearing 
in each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and several of $2 
for original short stories by women. Length limit, 
1,000 words. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 for research 
or creative work abroad. Applications must be made 
by Nov. 1 of each year, on blanks secured from the 
secretary. See February 1933, Writer. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Yearly 
prizes: $100 for the best lyric published during the 
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year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for the best free 
verse. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Webster 
Groves, Mo. Sixth Annual Contest with an award of 
$25 for a letter on “The Best Living Novelist of 
My State and Why.” Approximate length, 500 
words. Contest closes September 1, 1933. See 
March, 1933, WriTER. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in January, 
1934, for the best short-short stories of 1,000 words, 
or less, published during the year. Poems for the 
third book contest must not exceed 1,000 typewritten 
lines. Entries must be made during August, 1933. 
See January, 1933, Writer. 

KOIL RADIO STATION—John Crippen, National 
Radio Play Contest, Norwood Park Station, Chicago, 
Ill Four courtesy awards to be given to short radio 
plays, and other available manuscripts to be syndi- 
cated. Contest closes May 15, 1933. See December, 
1932, Writer. 

LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Contest closes June 15, 1933. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 
$500 for short-short stories which may be printed on 
a single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
five second prizes of $100 each, for monographs on 
“Negotiable Instruments in Their International 
Relations,”” written by a member of the bar, or a 
faculty of law, or a student in a recognized law 
school, or a patent agent in any country. Closes 
December 1, 1933. See October, 1932, Writer. 

THE OREGONIAN—Portland, Ore. Prizes of $5, $3, 
and $2 for true stories of wild life. Word limit, 
1,000 words. See March, 1933, Writer. 


POETRY—232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Prize of 
$100 for a poem appropriate to the “Century of 
Progress Exposition.” Length limit, 200 lines. 
Contest closes April 20. See March, 1933, Writer. 


PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New York 
City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 prizes for 
creative published work in the field of history, 
fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. Also gold 
medal, one prize of $1,000, and three of $500 in 
the field of journalism. Five traveling fellowships 
of $1,800: three to graduates of the School of 
Journalism, one to a student of music, and one to 
an art student. Closes February 1, annually. See 
March, 1933, Writer. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of 
the magazine during previous year. Offered annually 
for three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, Writer. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscript of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May Ist of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted 
before April ist. See November, 1932, Writer. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


DesunKeRY AND Biocrapuy. By Claude M. 
Fuess. The Atlantic Monthly for March. 

“Yet, with all these reservations, I am sure that 
the chief contribution made in recent years to the 
art of biography is the application of psychology 
to the interpretation of personality. The author 
in the United States who has done this most suc- 
cessfully is probably the late Gamaliel Bradford— 
a patient and sensitive student, dwelling apart 
from crowds and pavements, but quick to discern 
human impulses and unbiased in his judgments. 
His psychographs, though overpraised by some 
New England critics, are sound in their crafts- 
manship and their conclusions.” 


Tue Journat or A Maw or Lerrers. Part 1. 
By Gamaliel Bradford. Harper’s Magazine for 
March. 

“Yesterday finished ‘Emily Dickinson’ with ease 
and without any apparent fatigue afterward. . . 

“The work is done, so far as detail is concerned, 
in what appears like improvisation, as always. I 
set down my first draft and touch it very little 
afterwards. Sometimes I wonder if I lack woe- 
fully the conscientious finish of Flaubert and 
Leopardi. But I long ago concluded that there 
were two very different methods of working, and 
mine was the rapid and instinctive kind. At the 
same time, in the first composition of my sentences 
I do take a great deal of trouble.” 


Fasuions tn Ficrion. By Harry Hansen. The 
Forum for March. 

“Yet this array of novels emphasizes one point— 
that an important part of American writing is 
concerned with the fortunes of the common man 
and the oppressed, the victim of economic distress, 
the product of social maladjustment. To chart 
his course, to explain his difficulty, is the motive 
behind these writings. The individual who could 
alter circumstances and force his way to his own 
profit moves into the background while the causes 
and influences which shape him, which make him 
undernourished, weak in vigor and will power, ac- 
quire new meaning for the author. As our pre- 
occupation with the mind of man, studied in a 
vacuum, diminishes, we become more aware of 
his surroundings. The younger writers, by the 
selection of exactly those points which will drive 
home their social convictions, are giving another 
lease of life to the social novel. This movement 
is well-established and the temper of the times 
favors its increasing popularity with the public. 

” 


Tae Lives Toat Avrnors Leap. By James 
Norman Hall. The Bookman for March. 

“In our desire to overlook no possible geniuses, 
all too generous welcome is given to innumerable 
pretenders, who, in an age less chaotic than our 


own, would not find entrance to the ranks of 
literary craftsmen, to say nothing of being taken 
with high seriousness. They have nothing to say 
because they do not themselves know what it is 
they want to say. Finding only confusion in their 
own lives, they assume that the same is true in 
the lives of all others. We have such novelists by 
scores in these days, even by hundreds, and the 
result is that the ordinary reader turns with 
relief from their books back to life itself, for the 
refreshment it invariably gives; because life, even 
in the raw, is much less chaotic than these so- 
called interpreters make it appear in their art.” 


I’m Growine Wines at 43. By Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. The American Magazine for March. 

“I had in that moment a tremendous sense of 
freedom, of conquest, of triumph. To leave earth 
behind was to leave behind all those hampering 
restrictions under which the earth-bound labored.” 


Wuarts Gorxnc On Tu1s Montao—Booxs. By 
Alexander Woollcott. McCall’s for March. 

“However I recommend Hot Places. I also 
recommend The Tudor Wench, which is some ab- 
sorbing and persuasive guesswork about the girl- 
hood of Elizabeth. Also Just the Other Day, 
which is a quiet English cousin of our own Only 
Yesterday. . . . I did think that as a citizen 
of the world you ought to read The Whistlers’ 
Room, and The Unseen Assassins and I still 
think so. . . .” 


Tue Pace or tHe Arts—A Monthly Survey of 
Events in the Creative World. By Lloyd Morris. 
Pictorial Review for March. 

“The award of the Nobel Prize to John Gals- 
worthy for his literary achievement received gen- 
eral approval. But it raised the question of a 
future award to H. G. Wells. The scope and 
variety of Wells’s work, and wide influence of 
his ideas, make him an ideal candidate. The 
French Academy, which bestows an annual prize 
for the best novel of the year, honored a young 
writer, Jacques Chardonne. He is partly of 
American descent. His novel, Claire, is an ad- 
mirable achievement.” 


Micnet ve Monraicne: 1533-1933. By Jacob 
Zeitlin. The National for March Ist, 1933. 

“The great aim of life, in his view [Montaigne’s] 
is nothing else than to cultivate the art of living. 
This can easily be perverted, as has, indeed, been 
done by unfriendly or undiscerning critics, into a 
counsel of selfish indulgence and pleasure-loving 
dilettantism. At times he uses language which 
gives an opening for such an interpretation, but 
his ultimate intention is to concentrate the interest 
on the highest potentialities of our nature. . . .” 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


By Hartanp MANcHESTER 

















Tue American Noresooxks. By Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. Edited by Randall 
Stewart. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1932. 


A refined relative with a blue pencil can 
so operate upon the documentary remains 
of a writer that the man is lost and noth- 
ing remains but a dreary, proper gentle- 
man. That Mrs. Hawthorne, who did 
what she could during his lifetime to keep 
her famous husband from common com- 
pany and indolently democratic habits, 
finally succeeded after his death in iron- 
ing him out as stiff as a deacon becomes 
evident in this first authentic edition of 
Hawthorne’s notebooks. 

If the lady had her way for a time, 
changing in the diaries “sick” to “ill”; 
“supper time” (Perish the word!) to 
“tea-time,” and the low expression, “went 
to bed” to the elegant “retired,” Mr. 
Stewart, who bases the present volume 
upon the original manuscripts in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, is intent upon 
showing Hawthorne as God made him. 

Yet the book is in no sense a sensa- 
tional revelation; after knowing more 
about the man’s minor shortcomings, his 
rusticity, his easy acceptance of board- 
ing-house companions, chance wayfarers 
and the like, his occasional cynicisms 
about human nature, his mild dislike of 
piety, his caustic appraisal of certain 
New England literary gods and his plain 
village idioms, the reader entertains a 
new warmth toward Hawthorne, as when 
an acquaintance who had seemed a bit 
aloof is shown up as a pretty good fellow 
after all. 

“Think nothing too trifling to write 
down,” he once wrote, “so it be the small- 
est degree characteristic. You will be 
surprised to find in reperusing your jour- 





nal what an importance and graphic 
power these little particulars assume.” 
In his notebooks he followed his own ad- 
vice. Weather reports, trees, pigs, pic- 
nics, birds, houses, people, books and 
politics are described. Many passages 
convey the pleasant, soothing quality of 
Mosses from an Old Manse; in fact, that 
book and “Buds and Bird Voices” were 
drawn almost in their entirety from the 
notebooks. The talk of blazing fires, 
tramps through the woods, and crisp 
autumn weather should make the person 
who is perturbed by present uncertainties 
as contented as a sleeping cat. 

The purposeful student of Hawthorne 
cannot possibly ignore this book. The 
beginnings of numerous stories and novels 
are to be found here. Mr. Stewart’s notes 
—fifty-four pages of them—=illumine this 
phase as well as furnishing indispensable 
details of biography. The descriptions 
of his daughter Una, written in July, 
1849, become the basis of the character- 
ization of Pearl in The Scarlet Letter, 
which was completed the following Febru- 
ary; an entry made in 1844 supplied the 
conception of “Ethan Brand,” written a 
few years later. Much of the material in 
The Blithedale Romance, completed in 
1852, was derived from the journal kept 
at the Brook Farm in 1841. The raw 
material of Hawthorne’s daily life and 
observations, set down in his diaries ap- 
parently without practical purpose, is 
converted into essays and romances. 

Records of people and days are inter- 
spersed with frank suggestions for stories. 
A note about Grub Street waiting for the 
Great American Writer, who “shall be 
discovered under some most unlikely 
form; or shall be supposed to have lived 
and died unrecognized” takes its place in 
“A Select Party.” 
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The reader should be warned that he 
will find some passages a bit dull. An 
affectionate father, Hawthorne wrote a 
great deal about his children, who, of 
course, were unlike any other mortal 
children. But there is no law against 
skipping. 

The student of literature, and particu- 
larly the writer, will find in this book an 
excellent opportunity to get inside of a 
writer’s mind and see the wheels go round. 


A Psycnotocicat ApproacH To LITER- 
ary Criticisms By Norman R. F. 
Maier and H. Willard Reninger. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1933. 

A psychologist and a teacher of Eng- 
lish, believing that criticism of books has 
become meaningless because personal 
opinion is frequently confused with objec- 
tive critical evaluation, have put their 
heads together to work out a new stand- 
ard for the appraisal of pieces of writing. 
So long as we listen to those who say that 
intuition, inspiration, and genius are in- 
explicable and must be accepted on faith, 
just so long, say the authors, will criti- 
cism remain in the dark ages. 

Speaking of “the present chaos in liter- 
ary theory,” the authors divide present- 
day critics into two groups: the impres- 
sionists, “who see no hope of establishing 
critical standards,” and those who believe 
that standards must be set up if critical 
practice is to justify the time and 
thought put into it. 

Diagrams of the sort one finds in psy- 
chology books occur frequently. A batch 
of confused scrawls illustrates the mass 
of stimuli which set the writer writing, 
which give him his idea for a project. A 
certain pattern in the scrawls impresses 
the writer, we are told; others are dis- 
carded. A clean-cut triangle indicates 
the pattern which the writer had drawn 
from the scrawls. But he alone has the 
vision. He must interpret it to the 
reader. A triangle of dotted lines is 








labeled “artist’s symbols.” And finally, 
assuming that the artist is successful in 
conveying his idea, another complete 
triangle represents the reader’s interpre- 
tation. Thus Hawthorne, in writing The 
Scarlet Letter, selected from the mass of 
stimuli which Salem presented only cer- 
tain elements. He did not try to picture 
the life of the town as a whole. He arrived 
at his selective design, then went through 
the stages of transmitting his idea to the 
reader. 

Is it remarkable that two men may look 
at a street, a house, a phenomenon of 
human relationship, and see utterly dif- 
ferent phases of the thing? Not at all, 
says the psychologist, and gives us the 
familiar diagram of two squares, one 
within another, which may seem to open 
in or out. 

A sympathy with the new humanism is 
suggested by the authors’ statement that 
“knowledge that brings about no desir- 
able changes in human behavior is value- 
less.” The critic should tell us, they say, 
why a book should or should not be read. 


“The consequences of an interpretation 
must be desirable,” we read. “For 
example, many of us recognize that W. 
Somerset Maugham’s novel, Of Hwman 
Bondage, helps many readers to integrate 
their emotional responses.” 

There are chapters on “The Idea in 
Writing,” “Technique in Writing,” and 
discussions of the humorous and the 
tragic. To sum up, we are told that it is 
the duty of the critic to answer three 
questions: (1) What is the artist’s con- 
figuration? (2) How valuable is it? (3) 
How effectively has he communicated it? 

We suspect that the type of criticism 
suggested here presupposes the willing- 
ness of the reader to bow to the critic’s 
right of prescription. Many so-called 
impressionists in criticism succeed unob- 
trusively in making clear their answers to 
the three questions, yet they assume that 
the reader is an adult, and after learning 
what the book is about, can answer them. 
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Tue Century Hanpsoox or Writine. 
By Garland Greever and Easley S. 
Jones. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1933. 

This convenient little handbook that 
will slip into the pocket or into a crowded 
suitcase now appears in its third edition, 
in which the treatment of grammar is 
simplified and rearranged. The book 
deals with essential matters of grammar, 
diction, spelling and mechanics, and de- 
velops the principles of sentence struc- 
ture, leaving larger units of composition 
to more pretentious volumes. 

A ruled chart inside the front cover 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the ninety-nine 
articles which comprise the book, and 
makes it exceedingly simple to find the 
answer to one’s question about a posses- 
sive or a dangling participle. 

All recommendations are thoroughly 
conventional, and some may be ignored 
by the experienced writer, but it will 
serve as a valuable companion to the be- 
ginner, who should know a rule before he 
breaks it. 


NewspaPeR Desk Worx. By Robert 
Miller Neal. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1933. 


Many books have been written telling 
people how to be reporters, for the re- 
porter, in the public’s mind and therefore 
in the mind of the ambitious neophyte, is 
the hero of newspaperdom. Here is a 
book about the “man on the rim,” the 
copy reader, whose work does not appeal 
to the writer of film scenarios. Mr. Neal, 
who is assistant news editor of the Spring- 
field Republican, and who once taught 
journalism at Norwich University, has 
done a book that is sound, clear, and even 
entertaining about the men around the 
horseshoe table and their job of handling 
the news after the reporter has finished 
with it. 

There are practical discussions of the 
desk man’s problems, news origins, the 
copy reader’s symbols, headlines, tele- 
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graph copy, newspaper law, crime and 

suicide news, cuts and make-up. 

Without striving for effect, Mr. Neal 
gives us an intimate picture of the copy 
reader at work, reproducing authentic 
newspaper atmosphere. He takes us 
through all the tasks of the desk man, 
checking facts, deleting irrelevant mate- 
rial and unjustified editorializing, pro- 
tecting his paper against libel pitfalls, 
writing headlines, and so on. 

Not only the embryo copy reader, but 
the aspiring reporter, may profit by Mr. 
Neal’s remarkably lucid and practical 
book. For, as he points out, the road to 
a managing editor’s desk usually leads 
through the copy desk. 

THEATRE AND FrienpsHip. Some Henry 
James Letters with a Commentary by 
Elizabeth Robins. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 

This book was made possible by the 
interplay of three forces meeting simul- 
taneously: a dour Norwegian playwright, 
a talented young American actress, and 


a poised, precise and patterned expatri- 
ate American. 

Elizabeth Robins came to London in 
the nineties to act in Ibsen plays. Henry 
James, keenly appreciative of Ibsen, went 


to the theatre to see her. There resulted 
a lifelong friendship, and the charming 
and brilliant letters of Mr. James are 
here printed for the first time. There are 
also a few letters to Lady Bell, step- 
mother of the famous Gertrude Bell. 
Lady Bell shared their enthusiasm for 
Ibsen and for the drama, and the three 
participated in one another’s intellectual 
lives more than is frequently possible. 
The letters are united in a coherent 
narrative by explanatory passages by 
Miss Robins. They give an intimate pic- 
ture of the drama and the noted people in 
England in the nineties, and evoke a way 
of thinking and a grace of living now for- 
gotten. They are the record of a friend- 
ship, remarkable both for devotion and 
restraint, and unique in comradeship. 
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NEWS FROM THE 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, whose South Moon 
Under, a novel of Florida “poor whites” who live 
in the vast, sub-tropical “scrub” area unknown to 
realtors, has been selected by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, wrote verse and fiction for twenty- 
four years with no more substantial return than 
an occasional encouraging letter from an editor. 
She is now thirty-five. She and her husband did 
newspaper work, advertising and publicity in the 
North, and have been in Florida less than five 
years. Once in the hunting season, she got lost in 
the Big Scrub, the region where her novel is laid. 
She sat on a log, fired shots in the air, but it was 
many hours before she was found. Something of 
the peace and the isolation of the scrub gave her 
the impulse to write of it. . . . 


Most writers say that suggestions from ac- 
quaintances are seldom of any value, but Helen 
Ashton tells us that a complete stranger gave her 
the idea for her novel, Belinda Grove. At a dinner 
party some one whose name she has forgotten 
said: “Why not write the life story of a London 
house?” She went looking for a house, and found 
so many haunted houses and queer true stories 
that she used the best of them to build her house 
of fiction. . . . 


Ellis Parker Butler has been elected president 
of the Authors’ Club of America. . . 


Albert Halper, whose first published novel, 
Union Square, was selected by the Literary Guild 


for March, was born in Chicago, is twenty-eight 
years old, has worked as order-picker in a mail- 
order house, factory hand, office worker, salesman, 
jewelry clerk, advance agent for a tobacco com- 
pany, shipping clerk in an electrotype foundry, 
and postal sorter on the night shift in the Chicago 


central post office. In his spare time he tried to 
become a song writer, and some of his songs, which 
he considers pretty poor, were sung in road 
houses. After fourteen months in the post office, 
he was promoted to a regular clerkship. He 
promptly resigned and left town. Since then he 
has been writing steadily, has had about twenty- 
five short stories in Harper’s, the Mercury, the 
New Republic, and other magazines. Union 
Square is his fourth novel; the others are still in 
his trunk. . . . 


Lew Ney and Ruth Willis Thompson, who con- 
duct a private press in Brooklyn, are asking fel- 
low writers to contribute roasts of beef, cans of 
beans, or what have you, to feed hungry writers 
every Sunday. A score or more depression-smitten 
scribblers come in every week to fortify them- 
selves. . 2 « 


And speaking of food, which is worth speaking 
of these days, Ford Madox Ford, who is always 
raising things in gardens, is getting ready for 
next spring’s invasion of Americans at his place 
near Toulon, France. It is not a commercial ven- 
ture, but he likes to raise sweet corn and water- 
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melons for company. His touring friends eat so 
much that he hardly ever gets a bite himself, but 
he likes to watch them eat. . . . 

Henry Herbert Knibbs has been nominated for 
poet laureate of California. . . 


Readers of last week’s Saturday Evening Post 
noticed that four books were given a column 
advertisement: The Bulpington of Blup (Macmil- 
lan), The Kennel Murder Case (Scribner’s), 
Mutiny on the Bounty (Little, Brown), and For- 
give Us Our Trespasses (Houghton Mifflin). That 
magazine seems to be profiting well by its new 
book review section, called “The Literary Lowbrow 
—Who Reads for Amusement.” Donald Gordon is 
the “lowbrow.” For the first time in twenty years 
the “Satevepost” has returned to reviewing books. 
Advertising space has previously been too costly 
for publishers; now the four publishers named 
above have pooled their resources. The one-column 
ads cost 1,800, reports Time, and each book will 
have to sell many copies additional to make the 
ed pay... . 

Story, called “the only magazine devoted to the 
short story,” edited by Whit Burnett and Martha 
Foley, has settled in Manhattan for good. Those 
who follow O’Brien’s yearly collections will recall 
that in 1931 he included three stories from the 
magazine, and that Story led all other publications 
in his book the following year with seven selec- 
tions. People began to ask about the magazine 
and its editors. They found that Mr. Burnett and 
Martha Foley (who is Mrs. Burnett) were news- 
paper correspondents in Vienna. Things were 
dull. They had always protested against maga- 
zines that were “article-ridden.” So they got to- 
gether a few short stories which they and their 
friends had written, hired a mimeograph machine, 
and put out the first issue, of seventy-five copies. 
They took the loose pages home, 10,200 of them, 
to be exact, and sorted and bound them. They 
were astonished when the London Times gave 
them an excellent review, and Paris bookstores 
sent for more copies. There weren’t any more, 
but soon their circulation went up to about 650. 
Last spring the authors moved to Mallorca, taking 
Story with them in a suitcase. They found a 
printer, but he brought their copy back, dis- 
couraged. “Too many ‘w’s,’” he said. There are 
no “w’s” in Spanish. The printer had just a few 
for emergencies, and he ran out. They had to 
find another printer who was willing to send for 
more “w’s.” But the editors got tired of Mallorca, 
which is getting to be a tourist paradise. Now 
they have set up shop in New York, where they 
plan to keep the magazine on a strictly non-com- 
mercial basis. 

“Story will be here,” they say, “to make sure 
that if a Chekhov or a De Maupassant should 
turn up in America he will at least know that he 
has a medium through which to reach the public.” 

H. F. M. 
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QUOTES FROM NEW BOOKS 


Canpetamra. Selected Essays and Addresses. 
By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932. 

“No one would dream of going to Dickens to 
learn consciously the art of novel-writing; yet all 
can draw from him subconsciously the foundation 
of phrase, for he was a born writer, and the 
foundation of philosophy, though he was no 
philosopher. 

“Beyond dispute, he is, to me, the greatest Eng- 
lish novelist, and the greatest example in the 
annals of all novel-writing of the triumph of sheer 
exuberant genius. By native imagination and 
force of expression he has left human nature im- 
printed on men’s minds more variously and vividly 
than any other Western novelist.” 


Discovery. Being the Second Book of an Auto- 
biography. 1897-19138. By John Drinkwater. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. 

“I soon realised that my principal aim in the 
theatre was to write plays. During my years with 
Jackson I played some forty parts (as John Darn- 
ley) and directed over sixty productions. As I 
have explained, I was an actor of decided limita- 
tions, but I learnt enough of the job to be able to 
show other actors what I meant when I was pro- 
ducing, and that is what I wanted, particularly 
with a view to producing my own plays. I had 
the same purpose in making my experience as a 
producer as varied as possible. My thirty-five 


authors included Abercrombie, Conrad, Euripides, 
Goldsmith, Griboyedov, Hankin, Ibsen, Ben Jon- 
son, Masefield, Massinger, Molitre, Pinero, Shake- 
speare, Shaw, Strindberg, Synge, and Yeats.” 

Upton Sixciam Presents Wittiam Fox. 
Angeles, Calif.: Published by the Author, 1933. 

“I was acquainted with every story that was 


Los 


selected by my companies. I read every story 
they ever produced. I made suggestions in the 
majority of the stories produced by our com- 
panies. In the early: years I wrote most of the 
scenarios. No picture ever produced by the Fox 
Film Corporation was permitted to be viewed by 
the general public, until every title it contained 
had been approved and passed by me, and I don’t 
remember a single picture ever made by the com- 
pany that the titles contained therein were not 
corrected, edited and rewritten by me. I always 
bragged of the fact that no second of those con- 
tained in the twenty-four hours ever passed but 
that the name of William Fox was on the screen, 
being exhibited in some theatre in some part of 
the world.” 


Texts anp Prerexts. An Anthology with Com- 
mentaries. By Aldous Huxley. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1933. 

. “Compared with the best Elizabethan specimens, 
the comic poetry of later times seems, even when 
actually wittier and more amusing, rather poor 
stuff. Poor in not being beautiful. A certain 
natural and easy eloquence distinguished the comic 


verse of the Elizabethans, just as it distinguished 
their serious verse. Their fun is in the grand 
manner. Whereas ours is, and for the last two 
centuries has been, in the flippant manner—flip- 
pantly low, or else flippantly too high, mock- 
heroic. We make a radical distinction between 
the comic and the serious style. Which is a pro- 
found mistake. The best comic works have been 
grand and beautiful. Witness Rabelais and 
Aristophanes; witness Daumier and our own mag- 
nificently and calligraphically grotesque Rowland- 
son. The Elizabethans used the same style (in 
their case a rich and musically flowing one) for 
both kinds of poetry. So did the Jacobeans and 
Carolines. These had two main styles for serious 
poetry—the “witty,” “metaphysical” style and the 
colloquial style of everyday cultured speech. Both 


were employed very effectively in their comic 
verses.” 


Spinoza: A Lire or Reason. By Abraham 
Wolfson. New York: Modern Classics Publishers, 
1932. 

“Lewes’ enthusiastic exposition of Spinoza’s 
philosophy contributed greatly to keeping an in- 
terest in him alive in England. He almost waxed 
lyrical when he dwelt upon the grandeur of Spin- 
oza’s life and his conception of an enlightened and 
ethical plan of living. 

“*There is an heroic firmness traceable in every 
act of his life worthy of our meditation,’ wrote 
Lewes, ‘a perpetual sense of man’s independence 
worthy of our imitation. Dependent on his own 
manual labor for his daily bread, limited in his 
wants, and declining all pecuniary assistance so 
liberally offered by his friends, he was always at 
ease, cheerful and occupied. He refuses, too, to 
accept the beliefs of another; he will believe for 
himself; he sees mysteries around him, awful, in- 
explicable—but he will accept no man’s explana- 
tions. God has given him a soul, and with that he 
will solve the problem or remain without a solu- 
tion,’ ” 


Losr Lecrures on THE Fruits oF Experience. 
By Maurice Baring. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1932. 

“In Russian poetry you find no startling meta- 
phors, no audacious images, no gorgeous fancies 
such as Shakespeare pours out on every page; no 
sublime vistas and visions such as those of Milton; 
no soaring dreams such as those of Shelley; no 
unearthly magical sights such as those of Cole- 
ridge. The most lyrical Russian poets, Pushkin 
and Lermontov, are as matter-of-fact as Thack- 
eray and Miss Austen. They use the speech of 
everyday life; they have no use for poetic diction; 
their phrasing is far closer to the speech of 
everyday life than is, for instance, the verse of 
Wordsworth, which, in comparison with theirs, 
except when Wordsworth is at his greatest and 
best, is often artificial and ‘poetical.’” 
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